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THE CENTENARY OF 
LORD’S GROUND. 


S it happens, this week our nominal day of publication 
coincides with the celebration of the Centenary 
of Lord’s Cricket Ground. The occasion cannot 
fail to be a pleasant one, even though the memories 
evoked by it are tinged to some extent by melan- 

choly. The survey of the hundred years that have passed 
since Lord opened his third cricketing ground must necessarily 
mean to a great extent the recapitulation of the doings of 
heroes who have passed away, and almost from the beginning 
of the century under review great cricketers were national 
heroes. Long before then the game had been played and men 
had been expert at it. As far back as 1300 Prince Edward, 
afterwards Edward II., played “ Ad creag’ et alios ludos,” 
and from that time onwards there was always somebody 
who played the game, although its annals were not recorded 
so faithfully and minutely as they are by the journalists 
of the present day. In the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries it figured as one among such sports as 
cudgels, bear-baiting, bull-baiting and throwing at cocks. 
But the time, éven then, was speedily arriving when it 
was to be conducted in a more orderly and set fashion. 
When the Hambledon eleven ‘“ were history making at old 
Windmil Town,” the names of the most skilled practitioners 
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of the art, such as Small, Beldham, Harris and the Walkers 
became known throughout the whole country. But the 
credit of starting modern cricket must be given to Thom 
Lord, originally a retainer of the Earl of Winchilsea, who 
had been accustomed to bowl to his lordship and his friends 

Lord, although he makes his first appearance in humble 
circumstances, was of good birth, and his poverty was due 
to a cause more than respectable, his father having | 
his money through his support of Prince Charlie, for whom 
he raised a troop of five hundred horse. His descent pro, 
an asset in later life, when he came into constant contact 
with figures of the great world. He started his first grou 
at the suggestion of George, Earl of Winchilsea, wh, 
support was backed by that of the Duke of Richmond a) 
the Duke of Dorset. At first the club was called the Whi: 
Conduit Club, but about 1788 the name was changed to 
Marylebone C.C., and the practice of playing matches s 
began to gain ground. We may very well believe that 
roystering bloods of that day, who loved nothing better t] 
a practical joke, made great fun of the excursions which t] 
made to meet opponents in cricket. For example, it 
recorded that when Lord Winchilsea and an eleven visit 
Nottingham in 1791, when they made their journey in t! 
own Carriages attended by a host of servants on horseba 
the following incident occurred: They were coming b 
through the old Riding School in Panniers’ Close, al: 
Cow Lane. Accidentally, the cap of Colonel Lennox 
into the water of a deep channel or gutter which ran di 
one side of the stream. He coolly picked it up and dab! 
it into Lord Winchilsea’s face. The latter returned 1 
compliment, and the others following the example, 
onlookers were amused for some minutes. We are t 
that “the marks of defilement gave their white dim 
clothes a chequered, but, as may readily be imagined, a 
no means improved appearance.’ Half the fun of the histo: 
which is excellently told by Lord Harris and Mr. Ashk 
Cooper in.“ Lord’s and the M.C.C.”’ (the London and Count 
Press Association), is due to the anecdotes woven into it 

It is difficult to make a selection from the great play: 
whose deeds are matters of history. The names of t! 
greater of them are still living echoes in the literature of t! 
game. Take that of Fuller Pilch, forexample. He made |! 
first appearance in 1820, in the Gentlemen v. Players’ Matc! 
when Mr. Ward made his 278. Although he only scor 
o and 2, Mr. Ward saw the makings of a greater cricketer | 
him, and until Grace swam into the horizon he was the most 
brilliant member of that Kent Eleven which seventy years 
ago could meet England even handed. A name equal! 
famous is that of William Lillywhite, who had a long an 
brilliant career, and even when past fifty was the best bowler 
of his day. He once said to Mr. Richmond, “ I suppose i! 
I was to think every ball they wouldn’t ever get a run. But 
three balls out of four straight is what we calls mediogrily.” 
Another saying of his ever deserves to be kept in memory) 
It was the remark to Lord Charles Russell, ‘‘ For true cricket 
give me bowling, Pilch in, Box at the wicket, and your lordship 
looking on.”” Other bowlers who were almost as well known 
as Pilch and Lillywhite are Mr. Alfred Mynn and “ Felix.” 
By 1840 the Club had been very thoroughly organised. 
Practised bowlers (or professionals, as we would call them 
now) had been engaged, “8 Men as Bowlers and 6 Boys as 
Scouts.”’” And that brings us well on towards those veterans 
with whom this generation has been in touch. Dr. W. G. 
Grace, the greatest of them all, can scarcely be fairly 
called old yet, although he was born in 1848. Fifty years 
ago he made his début at Lord’s and scored 50 at his first 
attempt. In the course of his career he has scored ovet 
54,000 runs and taken over 2,700 wickets. There is not 
space to do more than give the names of the others, and it 1 
unnecessary to do that, because there is no game in which tlh 
personalities of those who take part are more faithfull) 
handed on from one to another. One wonders if it wil! 


as 


always be so, for there are evil prophets to-day who seem to 


think that as a national game cricket has touched its zenith 
and must now give way to other pastimes. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


UR portrait illustration is of the Hon. Gwyneth 
Morgan, the only daughter of Lord and Lady) 
Tredegar. 








*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph hous 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when appli 
tion is made direct from the offices of the paper. When unofficial requests 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would at 01 
forward the correspondence to him. 
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N very kindly and courteous notice of our Ex- 

ition of Models and Plans of Country Cottages, 

Editor of the Spectator, with characteristic tena- 

. once more returns to the doctrine he has 

often preached of the necessity for cheap- 

ness His criticisms on cottages of which we show models 

are t!..( the prices “ are far too heavy.” He adds : “ Very few of 

them, ven when built in pairs, work out much under £200 each, 

and about {180 seemed to be the cheapest. But a labouring 

man earning under 25s. a week—and of course plenty of 

labouring men have not more than I5s. a week—simply cannot 

afford to pay the interest on {180 plus the rates.” And he 

goes on to maintain that “if real success is to be achieved 

the essential thing is to secure the {100 cottage.” As we 

think it would be a great pity to see this idea generally adopted, 

we venture to put forward one or two considerations that tell 
in a contrary direction. 


For various reasons we do not intend to give names, 
but are ready to supply them to anyone who wishes to 
investigate the matter for a practical end. A scheme was 
started for building cottages by the district council of an 
extremely poor and slummy village, in which men who are 
eaming from 15s. to 18s. a week have to pay from 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. 6d. for a cottage that is almost uninhabitable. Never- 
theless, when they knew that a meeting was being held to 
consider the question of building them, they lined up outside 
the door in order to get their names down. They were afraid 
that the new cottages would be let to strangers or those who 
would use them only for week-end purposes, and about 
forty were perfectly willing to take beforehand cottages 
of which the rent would be from 4s. to 5s. The idea, we 
may mention, is to build about six cottages to the acre, so 
that good gardens may be given. Now these applicants 
are one and all living in cottages already and would, of course, 
vacate their tenements and so make way for others. The reason 
that they can pay a rent of 4s. or 5s. is extremely simple. 
We made enquity among them and found that in every 
case of which particulars were asked there was more than 
one worker—a girl was earning ros. a week in a mill, a young 
man getting as much as his father, a wife earning more than 
her husband by doing laundry work, and so on. These are 
not fancy cases, but actual facts, the like of which could be 
collected in any ordinary English village. Let a good 
cottage be erected (and after the most urgent testing we are 
of opinion that a satisfactory cottage cannot be built for much 
under £200) and a nice piece of garden ground added to it, 
there will be an abundance of applicants from the village 
who are able and willing to make full use of the opportunity. 

Now, what is going to happen if a great number of cheap 
cottages are put up? The Editor of the Spectator is going 
against the knowledge of all who have worked at this matter 
if he thinks that cheapness can be gained without loss of 
accommodation on the one hand and deterioration of material 
on other. The man who puts up a {100 cottage is inviting 
overcrowding and all the unmitigated curses that go with it. 
The only conceivable circumstances in which such a 
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procedure would be justified would be those in which people 
with slight means were homeless. If a state of things can 
be imagined as permanent that occurs every year when the 
hop-pickers invade Kent, then there would be some excuse 
for the {100 cottage. Even then it would be cheaper still 
to house people in cast-off tramway cars and omnibuses, 
which in one section of the country at least have actually 
been tried with some success. The occupant being on wheels 
enjoys the further advantage of escaping taxation. But 
this is merely a temporary expedient. If the dearth of 
cottages is to be wisely met, it will be by building houses that 
without being extravagant in price, will be of enduring 
material and ample proportion. No reasonable man would 
contend that it is economical to buy the lowest priced boots, 
because he knows that the expense in repairs and the short 
time they last make them in the end much more expensive 
than the boot of honest leather for which a commensurate 
price has to be paid at the beginning. 





In our Agricultural Notes this week will be found an 
analysis of the poultry rearing methods now being pursued 
at Morden Hall in Cambridgeshire, under the control of 
the Board of Agriculture. We have given this summary 
because the paper in the Journal constitutes one of the very 
best little treatises on poultry-rearing for the table which 
it has been our lot to come across. It bears the mark of 
practical intelligence in every line, and many who are not 
desirous of taking up poultry-rearing on a very large scale 
may gain useful hints from it. Some will consider that an 
outlay of {150 for equipment and the sinking of a total capital 
of something between {250 and {£300 represents more than 
they would care to embark on poultry rearing, especially 
as in the past this business has been attended with many 
mishaps. Tho late Mr. Tegetmeier used to maintain stoutly 
that no poultry farm could return or ever had returned a 
favourable balance. He spoke with a profound knowledge 
of the facts of his time, but great advance has been made 
since then, and we feel sure that anyone carrying out the 
suggestions given in this essay would, with ordinary luck, 
meet with a suitable reward. There is little which is not 
dealt with, but of course anyone starting would do well 
to study local conditions. Possibly on a heavier soil it 
might be advisable to use another breed instead of the Sussex 
fowls and Faverolles. It should also be remembered that 
the rearing of any live creature cannot be done by rule of 
thumb, but only by intelligence helped by good advice and 
the results of experience. 

FAIRY-SONG, 
Down the rabbit track, 
Through the beech tree hollow, 
There’s no turning back— 
Follow, follow, follew ! 
Come from the market, 
And come from the town, 
You with the gold hair 
And you with the brown, 
Kith and kin forgetting, 
And the lights of home ; 
Now the moon’s awake, the sun is setting 
Come, ah, come! 


Silent and wary, 
Creep and creep ; 
No mortal maid whose eyes have seen a fairy 
May rest in sleep. 
They have little wit 
Who on a starry night 
Nod their heads and sit 
Dull in the firelight. 
Stealthy through the grass 
Leap and pause and run, 
And when a hundred mortal years shall pass 
We shall have done ! 
MARGARET SACKVILLE. 

In our golfing columns will be found an announcement 
of a competition in that most modern of the arts, golfing 
“architecture.” A distinguished American golfer, who is 
about to lay out a new course near New York, is presenting 
through Country LIFE prizes for the best designs for a hole 
of a particular type, in the hope that scme of those sent in 
may be useful to him in his enterprise. The amount of 
skill and thought spent on the making of courses is one of 


the most striking pieces of evidence of the present popularity 
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of the game. To-day there are several very busy men who 
devote the whole of their time to planning new and re- 
forming old courses. Theirs is not an easy art; the man who 
excels in it seems to possess an instinctive genius for seeing 
the possibilities of a wide tract of country; and when, as 
is frequently the case, he plans a full course in the heart of 
a forest before so much as a tree has been cut, his gift appears 
as extraordinary [and inexplicable as that of the dowser. 
Moreover, those who are least fricndly to golf ought to be 
thankful to the golfing “‘ architect’’ for this, that if the 
country has to be desecrated with golf courses, he makes them 
far less ugly than they used to be ; he cuts a glade through 
the wood with a hand as little ruthless as possible, and his 
bunkers, if not positively lovely, are not nearly so hideous 
as their predecessors. We hope that some of our readers 
will, when the competition is over, have contributed by their 
ingenuity to the making of an American course which is 
beautiful as well as good. 

The centenary of Lord’s Cricket Ground coincides rather 
mournfully with the death of a celebrated cricketer. Mr. 
A. G. Steel held a position in the cricket world second only 
to that of Dr. W. G. Grace, who stands by himself—one of 
those phenomena produced in the course of ages. Mr. Steel 
enjoyed the distinction of being equally great with the bat 
and ‘with the ball. In his younger days he excelled with 
the latter ; but as he grew older, as so often happens, batsman- 
ship began to predominate. Those who knew him best 
will regret him on the human side even more than as a sports- 
man, for he was one of the cheeriest and pleasantest men 
who ever became illustrious in a pastime. He was not an 
old man at the time of his death, having been born on 
September 24th, 1858. He belonged to a family of cricketers, 
being the fifth of seven brothers who were all good at the 
game. With the outdoor servants, they used to make an 
eleven that could hold its own with any team in his native 
Dumfriesshire. At Marlborough he astonished everyone 
with his skill, and, indeed, he was only fifteen when he made 
his first appearance at Lord’s and scored 44 not out. When 
he was captain of the Cambridge team it was probably the 
strongest that has ever come from either University. Against 
the Australians, both in this country and in Australia, he 
did splendidly. Indeed, he was a master of every point of 
the game, and his death will be very keenly regretted. 


England's striking recovery of the Polo Cup illustrates 
a national characteristic. Last year the bands began to 
play too soon. Before the players and their ponies had 
crossed the Atlantic their supporters talked (and apparently 
felt) as if victory were already theirs. Instead they were 
defeated badly in the first match and decidedly in the second. 
This year found polo players in a more chastened mood. 
Great difficulty was experienced in getting a team together, 
and it is not at all certain that the men actually chosen, 
brilliantly as they have vindicated their selection, are 
superior to those left behind. At any rate, a team could be 
found to match them, and from the attitude of their supporters 
it would seem that they challenged mainly from a sense of 
duty. When the day of trial came, however, they were found 
more than equal to the occasion. Lord Wimborne’s team 
has, in a contest marked alike by good sportsmanship and 
great determination on both sides, covered itself with glory. 
The names of those who fought—and it was more like grim 
battle than play—deserve to be inscribed on a shield of 
victory. They are cavalrymen all—Captain Tomkinson, 
Captain Cheape, Captain Barrett and Captain Lockett. 

It is good to hear that not only does pre-eminence in 
road construction definitely belong to England, but that 
engineers from other countries now come to this country 
for guidance and to seek the aid of our experts. In the 
old days we looked with envious eyes at the magnificent 
roads of France, and, indeed, they were justly famous, but 
now, thanks to the research work done at the National 
Physical Laboratory at Bushey, research work which has 
only been made possible by liberal Government grants, 
English road engineers have won the first place in the world. 
Much of our progress is due to the “ Road Machine.” In 
the old days it was only possible to estimate the utility of 
different road surfaces and methods of construction after 
years of wear had shown up their excellence or inefficiency. 
Now at Bushey there is a circular track rooft. in length, 
and on this can be laid any form of roadway the engineers 
wish to test, while over it the road machine—a framework 





on eight wheels, which can be loaded to any desired tare and 
motor driven—is sent round and round at the required speed. 
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In this manner a method of road-construction can }y 


: ° ° tested 
as thoroughly in a few months as it could have been Previoush: 
in a decade. Elastic Bituminous surfaces have thy | | 

. CE} 


proved to be the best for resisting the wear of heay, traffi 
We print further protests this week against the «, stre 
tion of The Shambles at King’s Lynn. The decision o¥ t} 
- . . ° ° ” =— U e€ 
Town Council has, indeed, very little to recommend jt Wher 
. ° ° w 6 en 
an urgent street widening is required for the convenie; 


public, and necessitates the removal of an old build : eo 
at least be said that utilitarian purposes are serve; however 
sharply esthetic emotions may be outraged. At Kine’s | ynp 
it would seem that the Council is moved only by a host cline 
against the eighteenth century. Nothing will satis Wi 
the removal of the brick building which forms so 4) +/ec¢¢ ; 
foil to the great church behind. The destruction j; os 
loss of rental of forty pounds a year, but a sun igl : 
hundred pounds to recoup the town has been offered | local 


magnate. Money could scarcely be more mis-spe1 Even 
at this late hour we hope something may be done to t this 
possibly well-meaning but certainly ill-advised interfe: vit} 
a building that belongs to the history of King’s | - 


MIDSUMMER. 

Midsummer days in town—and I love the town 
When the trees make a dusky shade, and in every 
Are baskets of pinks and roses—wired, but so sw 

** Rowses one penny, lidy ’—I love to go down 

And see the world and his wife in her silken gown : 
And I like the laughter and talk and the tramp 
And the bunting and flags that fly as we go to mee 

The kings o’ the East on a visit to England’s crown 





I like it—yes, but it’s midsummer after all, 
And just to-night I would break from the city stro 
To the star-hush of dark and follow the lanthorn 
Of Puck, that will-o’-the-wisp, when his eerie call 
Wakens the naughty elves that they flit and fall 
From the foxglove bells, and the earth is holden oi m 


G 

In this issue we publish the first of a series of re: ible 
articles which Colonel Willoughby Verner has writ on 
prehistoric man in Southern Spain. Colonel Wi! hbv 
Verner needs no introduction to our readers. He has already 
written charmingly about Wild Spain, and _ thes« icles 
may be considered as a continuation of his letters from that 
region. They touch upon matters of very wide import. 
Colonel Willoughby Verner’s discovery of drawings in the 
caves not very far from his romantic home near Alveciras 
is in effect a continuation of the splendid work done by the 
Abbé Breuil. It is part of a movement towards wider 
knowledge, which has been rapidly advancing during the 


last few years. There is a curious analogy between the work 
done in regard to Time and that done with regard to Space. 
Not so very long ago the astronomers believed the solar 
system to be practically the universe. Now their vision has 
been enlarged, and they see system beyond system. It is 
the same with time. Once time was held to begin with 
present-day civilisation, but a hint here and a hint there has 
enabled the patient worker and investigator to find out that 
ever further and further away in the track of time other 
civilisations have waxed and waned, leaving behind them 
only flotsam and jetsam—a drawing in a cave, a skeleton 
in a river bed, a stone implement or a stag’s horn. 

A new possibility of profit in the breeding of sheep in 
this country is suggested by the experiments now being made 
at the Edinburgh and East of Scotland College of Agriculture 
in crossing native varieties with a Caracul ram. On the 
whole, the progeny seem to carry a fur which may have a 
large commercial value, though it varies in quality and, 
naturally enough, is in no case quite equal in tightness of the 
curl and in the brightness of the fleece to that of the pure 
breed. The best crosses are with the Mountain Blackface 
and the Dartmoor varieties. Professor Robert Wallace 1s 
lecturing, before the International Agricultural Congress, 
at the Imperial Institute, on June 26th, on the iracul 
sheep, and it is expected that he will then touch on this 
question of the crossing with our native breeds ai its 
possible results. At present, so far as is generally k»own 
there is only one pure bred Caracul sheep in this country, 
the ram imported, at a cost of {100, by the Edin'urgh 
Agricultural College. The College proposes to import «r other 
ram, if the funds at its disposal permit, some tim the 
present year, with a view to further experiment. 
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PREHISTORIC MAN IN SOUTHERN SPAIN.—I. 


VERNER. 


OR very many years 
past, ‘while engaged 
in quest of birds 
among the remote 
sandstone sierras of 

South-West Andalusia, I have 
come across caverns or “ rock 
shelters,” large and small, 
in the great parallel masses 
of rock which form so con- 
spicuous a feature in these 


mountains. These caves are, 


asa. le, worn and weathered 
by 1d and rain into a 
thou-:nd fantastic shapes. 
The sandstone is of very 
val * degrees of hardness, 
an consequence the effects 
of i, sandstorm, rain and 
gen val “ weathering,” due to 
vit udes of climate, are by 
nor. ans uniform. Hence it 


col about that whereas 
som caves, where the rock 
hapy ns to be more homoge- 
neou-, exhibit smooth § sur- 
face carved out by wind 
and ioose sand, in others the 
wal!. and roofs are literally 
hon ymbed with small holes 


or pockets. A third and more 
pet r forma- 
tion is found in 
som caverns 
where the por- 


tion of sand- 
stone, apparently 
those which are 


more  impreg- 
nated with iron 
or have been 


exposed to the 
action of fire, 
have resisted the 
ravages of the 
weather while the 
intervening sur- 


faces have 
crumbled away, 
leaving large 


expanses of very 
pale yellow rock 


covered with 
weird markings 


in dull red, some 
of these taking 
such extraordin- 
ary lorms as to 
appear as if they 
were the work of 
human hands. 
And such indeed 
did I at first 
imagine them to 
be—this was as 
far back as 1875 
—when I first 
came across them. 
But further ex- 
amination and 
the discovery of 
hundreds of such 
markings in every 
stage of forma- 
tion taught me 
that they were 
due to Nature’s 
han ‘iwork alone. 

When, scme 
years later, amid 
the same wild 
slerr.s, | 


, 


came 
acr relics of 
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man in the 
shape of rock-sepulchres, cis- 
terns and fortified defences, I 
was induced to examine once 
again some of these curiously 
marked caverns, and even 
went so lar as to attempt to 
photograph some of the more 
remarkable of them. Here, 
however, I failed, owing to 
lack of experience. This was 
in 1897. In the spring of 
1913 | made another attempt. 
The picture’ on 
is Ota 


bygone ages of 


page 903 
portion ot a 
cavern communicating with 
several others by tortuous 
passages and chambers large 
enough for a man to crawl 
through. The whole surface is 
ot very pale yellow—almost 
white—sandstone, and the 
curious markings shown are in 
dull Venetian red and light red, 
and are obviously fragments 
of a former surface which has 
resisted the attacks of the 
weather. Some of these un- 
questionably natural mark 
ings, as can be seen, are 
ibsurdly like birds 
uncouth 
Those who are 
interested in the 
“ honeycombed ”’ 
formations will 
find several pho- 
tographs of the 
same in my book 
on “The Wild 
Birds of Spain.” 
During myclimbs 
amid the great 
cliffs of these 
parts it was a 
matter of daily 
occurrence to 
come across Many 
such caves. But 
I never passed 
one without some 
sort of examina- 
tion, since many 
of the big rock- 
breeding birds 
habitually select 
such situations as 
nesting stations, 
especially when 
difficult or dan- 
gerous olf access. 


and 
beasts. 


Again, in other 
caverns, which 


can be entered by 
any person walk 

ing along the 
hillsides or occa- 
sionally even on 
horseback, there 
is always an at 

traction for the 
naturalist, since 
several species of 
smaller birds nest 
in these curious 
‘* pockets,”’ nota- 
blythe Blue Rock 
Thrush and the 
Black Wheatear. 
But although by 
no means in- 
sensible to the 
beauties and 
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curiosities of these caves and their fascinating surroundings, my 
investigations were, as a rule, of a strictly practical nature, and 
when no bird or nest was to be seen, I went on to the next cave. 
And now I must make a confession. So engrossed was I in my 
pursuit of the birds, and so little did I know all these years that 
it was the custom of prehistoric man to make drawings in 
such localities and, above all, that any such drawings could 
have endured to this day in such open and accessible spots 
as were very many of the caves, that J never sought for 
them! It is a poor excuse, and none the inade- 
quate, that I more than once saw curious marks in red 
ochre, which seemed unquestionably to be the work of 
man, and which I now know well to have been the case ; but 
these I dismissed from my thoughts on the ground that, 
even if they were done by man, they must have been surely 
drawn many years ago by some charcoal burner, goat- 
herd or contrabandista, all of whom frequently use suitable 
caverns as sleeping places by night or for concealment to 
this day. 

Now and again I heard vague tales of drawings in caverns, 
but, for the reasons already given, thought nothing more of 
them. The first definite information I got of their existence 
was in May, Igor, when riding through a mountain pass 
between the northern end of the Laguna de la Janda and 
Gibraltar. I had with me an old Spanish arriero, or ‘‘ mule- 
teer”’ (as Englishmen insist on calling the men in Spain who, 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, use pack-horses), by name 
Eduardo Villalba. This old fellow was my faithful ally for 
some twenty-eight years, up to the time of his death, and 
was known to a whole generation of Englishmen who made 
expeditions from Gibraltar. Noticing a commanding crag 
jutting out on a steep hillside above our 
track which, from its position, was sug- 
gestive of a natural rock fortress, I asked 
my companion if he knew anything 
about it. He replied that it was called 
“La Segura,” “ the secure crag,” and 
that it was well known as a place where 
many “ obras de los Moros,” t.e., works 
of Moorish origin, were to be seen. 
Knowing the usual type of these so- 
called ‘‘ Moorish works,” which un- 
questionably date from some remote age 
of cliff dwellers and commonly take the 
form of rock-sepulchres, I questioned 
him further, and he assured me that, 
besides sepulchres, there were pictures of 
animals, stags, wolves and ibex, also 
of men and women and “ many other 
things besides.”” Although I discounted 
that part of his statement referring to 
pictures, I decided that if ever I got 
strong enough to climb again I would 
visit the place, for at the time I was 
suffering a great deal from injuries re- 
ceived in the war and was by no means 
in climbing trim. 

It was not until six years later, in 
March, 1907, that I was able to return 
to the spot, although it lies only about 
eight miles north-east of my little house 
in the wilds. I was at this time making 
a regular study of the natural rock for- 
tresses and other remains of the mys- 
terious cliff dwellers, and was deeply 
interested in endeavouring to trace out 
the rock defences made by them. The 
Segura crag stands at the end of a 
broken rocky ridge ; below it a steep, 
stony slope, overgrown with scrub, falls 
some 270ft. to a small river, along the 
banks of which lies the track to Gib- 
raltar. The crag itself is less than rooft. 
high. About 2oft. from the base is a 
small cavern which can be reached by 
an adept climber. Near the summit and 
along the ridge in rear of it are several 
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plenty of ‘obras de los Moros” 


in the vicinity, put he 
was vague about them. I took a series of photograph 
of the upper caves, but did not attempt to escalade the 


face of the cliff, 
as the small 
cavern there 
was obviously 
unsuitable 
either for a 
dwelling or for 
defence. 

It was not 
until three years 
later,during the 
spring of IgIo, 
when on an ex- 
pedition in the 
Serrania of 
Ronda, that I 
descended into 
an immense 
cave, and there 
saw for the 
first time the 
mysterious 
script and sym- 
bols drawn on 
the walls of its 
inmost recesses, 
where _ eternal 
darkness reigns, 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH O! \ 
GROUP OF DRAWINGS. 


remarkable sandstone caverns, so 

weathered and hollowed out that at 

places the roof has fallen in, leaving Seale irel 

natural rock arches of fantastic shapes, ees. . é 9 - 

bridging the fissures and cavities thus 

formed. On this visit I made several REPRODUCED FROM TRACINGS OF THE SAME GROUP OF DRAWINGS. 
interesting discoveries of the rock- 

dwellers’ haunts, but saw no drawings, and for the good reason and further discovered the bones of the race ol dw ol 
that I did not trouble to look forthem. Anold goatherd who Paleolithic days, which are now at the Royal Co ol 


lived in a small chosa at the foot of the cliff told me there were 





Surgeons. I visited this marvellous cave several times !! Il. 
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From a Photograph of Drawings in red and 
yellow ochre and white, of different Ages, one 
on the top of the other. 


REPRODUCED 








Later on, during 
my explorations 
ot remote 
branches, some 
of them ex- 
tending 500 
metres into the 
heart of the 
mountain, I 
came upon the 
wondertul rock 
drawings of 
horses, oxen, 
ibex and other 
animals, as well 
as of reptiles 
and of big fish, 
all alike the 
work of pre- 
historic man, 
which have 
since attracted 
so much atten- 
tion. It need 
hardly be said 
that I was not 
slow to realise 
that yet 
another interest 
had come into 
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my life, and that the scope of my explorations in this wild 
country had been vastly extended by these discoveries. 
For I was sanguine enough to hope that by their aid I might 





NATURAL MARKINGS IN A CAVERN IN THE SANDSTONE. 


perchance come across some elucidation of the mysteries 
of the rock fortresses, shrines or temples, and sepulchres 
which had for so many years baffled me. 

In 1912, the famous expert on cave 
drawings, the Abbé Henri Breuil, paid 
me a visit for over a month, and 
thoroughly explored my cave, now 
known as “ La Pileta,’’ and declared 
many of the drawings of animals, fish 
and reptiles which he examined to be 
unquestionably the work of Palaeolithic 
man. Naturally, the success of these 
discoveries made me keener than ever 
to carry on my explorations, and I des- 
cribed to the Abbé how in the sandstone 
region where I have wandered for so 
many years the sierras were full of 
caverns. Then it was that I learnt 
from him that although the drawings of 
prehistoric man might endure in the 
Jurassic limestone of the Ronda Mount- 
ains, it was very doubtful whether the 
rocks, such as I had described to him 
as being so ‘“‘ weathered,” amid the 
sandstone sierras where I dwelt would 
be sufficiently durable to withstand 
the ravages of climate during the 
thousands of years which must have 
elapsed since the period of the draw- 
ings. All the same, the Abbé promised 
to come from Paris early in 1913 and 
examine some of the caves which we 
had discussed. Unfortunately, owing 
to ill-health and other unforeseen 
circumstances, I was unable to under- 
take cave work in the winter of 1912 
1913, and the Abbé’s visit was post- 
poned till 1914. But I was determined, 
in any case, now that I had become 
aware of the existence of so many 
cave drawings in South - Western 
Andalusia, to take an early oppor- 
tunity to revisit some of the hundreds 
of caves I had entered in years gone 
past, and to search them thoroughly 
for traces of prehistoric man’s work, 
feeling well assured that, should my 
efforts prove successful, I could reckon 
on the Abbé Breuil to come and give 
the world the benefit of his unique 
knowledge of the same. Accordingly, 
in the autumn of 1913 I found myself 
once again in the sandstone sierras near 
my house, and one day rode to the 
Tajo Segura, accompanied by a man 
of the sierras who has been my com- 
panion for some years past when cliff 
climbing and cave hunting. On reach- 
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the goatherd, at the spring which wells out at the foot 
of the crag, which no doubt formed in’ bygone ages 
one of the reasons for its occupation by man. In reply 
to my usual question to such folk, whether he had seen any 
Englishmen since my last visit, I received the usual negative 
answer, but with the addition that some Spanish caballeres 
had been to the place and had climbed to the caverns above. 
It was with some interest that I identified among these a 
young Spaniard whom the Abbé Bréuil had brought with him 
as a photographer when he came in I912 to explore the great 
Pileta cavern near Ronda. 

Leaving our horses at the chosa at the foot of the cliff, 
we scrambled up the steep slope round the spur of the crag 
and entered the first of the “ arched’ caverns. The moment 
I did so and glanced around I saw in front of me, faintly 
but unmistakably drawn in dull red ochre, the forms of 
men. Close to them appeared the same mysterious symbol, 
which may be likened to a big mane-comb, or to the Greek 
letter »« doubled and quadrupled, which form such a 
striking feature among the drawings of Palzolithic man 
in La Pileta Cavern. These drawings are very inconspicuous, 
for, owing to the falling in of the roof of the cavern, they 
are exposed to the weather. But drawings they are and of great 
antiquity, as can easily be seen by studying the rock surface 
and its state of denudation. In other caverns in the same 
sierra I found drawings of a similar nature, but by far the 
best and most important in this locality are in the 
small cavern on the face of the Segura itself, well known 
to the country folk of the district as “La Cueva de las 
Figuras,”’ and which I now have not the slightest doubt was 
the one described to me by old Eduardo Villalba thirteen 
years ago. To reach this with comfort a rope from above 
or a ladder from below is useful. That it can be entered by a 
climber I have proved. In our case we made the task easy 
by resting an old ridge pole against the foot of the cliff. 
About 15ft. up one gains a ledge below the entrance to the 
cavern, which is about 5ft. high and 8ft. to roft. wide. The floor 
slopes steeply upward at a gradient of about 1 in 3 for some 24ft. 
to the far end, and is worn and polished and very slippery. 
Scrambling up this slippery slope one reaches a sort of rounded 
chamber at the far end, about r2ft. across, but with a steep 
floor, making the cavern quite useless as a dwelling place. 
The dull grey and yellow walls, and also the roof of this 
chamber, are absolutely covered with rude drawings in dull 
red. The most conspicuous are those of stags, the largest 
being over 2ft. in height, with many smaller ones. There are 
literally dozens of neatly drawn little stags and hinds about 
rin. or so in length, one following another. Also representations 
of many other animals, among which ibex, wolves or dogs can 
be recognised. Of peculiar interest are the birds, of which a 
variety are shown, some with webbed feet. There are several 
most unmistakable figures of men, some of them 8in. in height. 
Some of the men carry bows, and it is easy to see that the 
ruling idea of the whole collection of drawings in this cavern 
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is one illustrative of the hunting insuncts of prehistoric 
man and of the beasts and birds he pursued. 

It is impossible to give here more than a general idea 
of this extraordinary little cave. The Abbé Breuil, who has 
since visited it with me as well as many others in the sur 
rounding country, is of opinion that the drawings, which }y 
reckons to number nigh four hundred, belong to the Neolithi: 
age, and that this small cave, so awkward to reach and <, 
slippery to enter, was in all probability a “ sanctuary,” 
place of worship, of the folk of the Stone Age who, dur 
their repeated visits to it, wore the rock to its present high 
polished state, a condition of things which he assures me | 
has repeatedly found in his explorations of similar caves i) 
other parts of Spain. But he further pointed out to me how a: 
places there was a double or treble set of drawings, one on to) 
of the other, the earlier ones being in some white pigment ai 
the later ones in yellow and red. In one of the photographs | 
took at the time of my first visit, which is here reproduce: 
these white drawings can be easily traced. When I fir 
saw them in my own photograph I for a moment thoug 
that the confused mass of stags’ antlers was caused by n 
having committed the old offence of making two exposur 
on one plate. But such was not the case. 

Another most interesting item pointed out to me by t! 
Abbé was that a mysterious weapon carried by one of t! 
male figures was a hatchet—proof conclusive of these drawin; 
being of the Neolithic period. I omitted to say that we fow 
remains of worked flints as well as fragments of potter 
on the hillsides adjoining these caverns. It is interesting 
note that all these Neolithic drawings are infinitely | 
artistic and finished than are those of Paleolithic man. The 
is no attempt at the fine decided “ line’ with which the b 
fish and the larger animals of La Pileta are depicted. R: 
markable, however, as was this small cavern, its interest, : 
shedding some light on the manners and customs of the m 
who hunted in the surrounding sierras and amid the marsly 
now represented by the Laguna of La Janda hard by, wa 
surpassed by drawings of a different class I found in cavi 
only four miles from my dwelling, whither I had the pleas: 
of conducting the Abbé subsequently. 

The drawings here given are from tracings taken on tl. 
spot by me and also by the Abbé working independently, and 
hence have gone through a double process of verification. 
Where there was any small divergence in our work, | 
have adopted the Abbé’s readings as the most correct. 
A comparison of them with the photographs will demon 
strate their accuracy. Owing to the habit of successiv: 
visitors to the cave in prehistoric times of drawing one pictur 
on top of another, the detail in the photographs is less eas 
to follow out than in the tracings of the actual drawings. 

The photographs were taken by me with a quarter 
plate camera, with the exception of one, that of the larg 
stag, which was taken by Mr. M. Burkitt of Cambridge, who 
this year accompanied the Abbé as his photographer. 








BEE DISEASES AND THEIR CONTROL. 


HE common method of disinfecting beehives wherein 
disease has been rife is by applying heat in one 
form or another. The “flare” that painters 
use in removing old paint is frequently employed 
to scorch or burn superficially the inside of the 

hives which have sheltered an infected colony. Again, 
both honey and wax are often subjected to great heat in 
order to destroy the several “ germs” of the various bee 
diseases; but as far as we are aware, little effective work 
has hitherto been done to determine with accuracy the degree 
of heat necessary to kill the various pathogenic organisms 
which infest the bee. 

During the last two years Dr. G. F. White, the American 
specialist on bee disease, has been carrying out a long series 
of researches which throw much light upon this subject. 
The method of his investigation was this: He teased up in 
water some of the tissues of a diseased larval bee or of the 
adult in the case of honey-bees who suffered from the Isle 
of Wight disease, and placed the result in a small glass tube. 
This tube he immersed in water and heated it to varying 
temperatures. On cooling down the germ-infected tissue 
was tested, to see whether the germs were still alive or had 
been destroyed. In the case of the American Foul-brood, 
this can be tested by inoculating an ordinary culture-plate, 
as the organisms which cause this disease (Bacillus larva) 


can be cultivated outside the body. This has not yet been 
done for European Foul-brood or for Sacbrood, or for the 
Isle of Wight disease; hence, to test whether the tissues 
are still infective or are sterile, healthy colonies of bees 
must be inoculated. This is easily done by feeding them 
on the infected—and now heated, one might almost say 
boiled—tissue soaked in syrup. Should the disease break 
out, it is strong evidence that the germs or their spores 
have not been totally destroyed by the heating ; but should 
the infected bees continue healthy, it is obvious that the 
germs must have been destroyed. 

It must here be mentioned that the temperatures are 
maintained for at least ten minutes, sometimes longer, but 
ten minutes was the lower limit as regards time. 

European Foul-brood.—This illness attacks the larval 
bees at an early stage. As a rule, the larve die before their 
cell is covered in. There is little or no ‘‘ ropiness”’ in their 
dead bodies, and very little smell. The cause of this disease 
is attributed to a micro-organism (Bacillus pluton), and Dr. 
White’s observations show that the temperature of 62deg. C. 
to 63deg. C. and upwards is in their case the critical point. 
In some instances this temperature sufficed to kill the 
bacilli, and in other cases, at any rate, the bacilli or their 
spores escaped. It is safe to say that exposure to a 
temperature of 65deg. C. for ten minutes is sufficient 
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to eliminate the germ which brings about European 


Foul-brood. 

American Foul-brood.—This disease is associated with 
. marked viscidity or “ ropiness ” in the dead larve. They 
tick to anything they are in contact with, and if pulled 
wav leave a long strand of connection. This “ ropiness ’ 
. associated with a very pronounced odour, and the disease 
usually attacks the larve after their cell has been covered 
n. The organism causing the disease is the Bacillus larve 
fore mentioned. To destroy this organism it seems neces- 
sary to heat the infected tissue to somewhere between 
yodeg. C. and roodeg. C. for ten minutes. Boiling for five 
‘inutes, however, sufficed to kill the spores of this micro- 
rganism 

Sacbrood.—This disease was originally confused with, 
ut has recently been separated off from, Foul-brood. It 

a highly infectious disorder and, like American Foul-brood, 
apt to attack the larve at a late stage after the cell has 
een “capped.” The dead larvz lose their external features 
nd have a sac-like appearance—hence the name given to 
1e disease. So far, the organism which causes Sacbrood 
is not been seen; it appears to be ultra-microscopic, and 

capable of passing through earthenware filters. It is 
kore susceptible to heat than the hitherto mentioned 
rganisms, and heating to a temperature of 58deg. C. for 
n minutes rendered tissues infected with this hypothetical 
\icro-organism sterile. 

Isle of Wight Disease—Hitherto we have dealt with the 
liseases of the larve of the brood; let us now turn to the 
liseases of the adult bee. Let us consider for a while Isle 
f Wight (the Nosema) disease. This sickness is caused 
yy a unicellular parasite known as Nosema apis, an organism 
closely allied to that which destroyed the silkworms of 
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Southern Europe in the time of the third Napoleon. Nosema 
passes into the body of the bee through the mouth, and comes 
to rest in its stomach. Here it attacks and infests the lining 
cells and destroys their function. Fifty to ninety per cent. o1 
the bees in an apparently normal hive may harbour this micro- 
scopic parasite. Nosema is also very susceptible to heat, and 
infected tissues heated to 57deg. C. for ten minutes lose their 
power of re-infection. Tissues heated to this temperature 
for ten minutes and then “ fed ”’ to healthy bees to eat pro 
duced no harmful results. The hive remains uninfected 
This disease, which is very widely spread throughout Europe 
and Australia, has only recently been diagnosed in America, 
but we have no reason to think that it has been recently 
carried the Atlantic; rather, the evidence points to 
the fact that it has been in the United States, but unnoticed, 
for many years. 

In conclusion, one point may be made. The melting 
point of beeswax lies between 62deg. C. and 64deg. C. This 
temperature, if maintained for ten minutes, is sufficient to 
destroy the micro-organisms which cause European Foul 
brood, and is at least rodeg. F. above that which destroys 
the micro-organisms causing Sacbrood and the Isle of Wight 
Honey, if heated to roodeg. F., attains a 
temperature of 15deg. F. above that necessary to destroy 
the germ of European Foul-brood, and 25deg. F. above 
that which will destroy the pathogenic organisms of Sacbrood 
and the Nosema Three of the micro-organisms 
which cause disease in bees are therefore destroyed by heating 
either honey or wax to a temperature of roodeg. F. These 
very important observations of Dr. White open up a new 
field of research, and more than suggest certain possibilities 
of controlling these bee diseases. 
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ENGLAND’S VICTORY 


OTHING has delighted the English public more 
than the news, published on Wednesday morning, 


that Lord Wimborne’s polo team had _ been 
successful in winning the second match, and 


therefore the rubber, against the American team. 
Our countrymen, as a rule, take the practical method of 





THE ENGLISH FOUR 


AFTER THEIR FIRST WEEK 


AT MEADOWBROOK. 


going by results. They remembered last year’s defeat, and, 


in what is becoming a national spirit of depreciation, accen 
tuated as it was by some evidence of doubt and hesitation 
in making up the team, they came to the conclusion that ow 
chance of retrieving the cup this year was in the nature of 
a forlorn hope. 


It was hinted and suggested in many quarters 
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that Lord Wimborne would do well to forego the promised 
visit and let the Americans on this occasion have a walk- 


over. This was not the opinion of the experts, however. 
Mr. T. F. Dale, who is responsible for our “ Polo Notes,” 


is probably as sound a judge of the play and its players as is 
to be found at the present moment, and when everybody 
else seemed to have fallen into a pessimistic mood, he 
expressed a very decided opinion that the English team 
was the better of the two, and would consequently have 
the greater chance of winning. The event has completely 
proved the soundness of his judgment. At the first encounter, 
which took place last Saturday, England, in the language of 
the turf, won in a common canter. The final score was: 
England, 84 goals ; America, 3 goals. Moreover, the English 
team asserted its superiority at every point of the game, and 
opinion, which had gone all one way before the match 
began, veered round in an exactly opposite direction. A 
tendency manifested itself to undervalue the merits of the 
adversary. 

The second match showed that this was as wrong as the 
first estimate. It is true that the American team lost, but it 
did so after one of the greatest games in the history of polo- 
one which reflected almost as much honour on the pluck 
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and stamina of the defeated as it did on the victorious side 
A mere enumeration of the goals made in each period js 
enough to show that the American players, when put, met 
phorically speaking, with their backs to the wall, are 4})), 
to fight with that stubborn, never-say-die heroism whj 
they probably have inherited from their English ancestor. 
At the end of the third period the score stood England 
America 4. In the fourth period La Montagne mac 
brilliant goal for his side, but at the end England’s lead y. 
still maintained owing to fouling on the American 

For the next three periods the Americans prevented thei; 
opponents from making any goal. In the fifth pe: 
Milburn scored, and at the end of it, the score was, Englan 
America }. In the sixth period America made 3 goal 
the British 1, and the score at the end of it was, England 
America 2}. It can easily be understood how the exciten 

of the vast number of spectators grew. It is estimated : 
between thirty and forty thousand people were there 
keen on the game, and only a fraction of a goal divided 
players. At one time in the eighth period the Americans \ 
half a point ahead. Two minutes only then remained t: 

and it was by a combination of brilliance and determin 


that England reached a final score of 4, America 23. 





LAMBS IN WESTMORLAND. 


INCE the early dawn they have been gathering sheep 
from far and wide over the fells for to-day is the 
shearing which gives the farmer his second great 
harvest of the year. The first harvest comes in April, 
when, though the long winter may still be loitering 


by a white dot of a thing, which leaps and gambols, { 
or sleeps, nestling up to its stolid parent as the moment | 
guide it. But that is a maturer time, when the lamb ha: 
has come, is over and counted, and each new member of 
flock is marked with the brand of its owner. For some wi 
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on the white hill-tops, the valley is green and a pulse of 
expectation seems to throb through the spring days. Birth 
is imminent, and there is much gentle stir and movement 
among the sheep. Men and dogs go up for long days on to the 
fells, and come back at a quiet pace with their grey hundreds 
all collected that they may be in the lower meadows near 
at hand for help, if needed, when the time comes. The 
sheep feed on this better grass for some days with quick 
hunger. 

One morning you hear the thin cry of the first lamb. 
And that first bleating signifies the end of the winter’s silence 
as well as of its coldness and darkness; from now, all 
through the early summer months, the valley and the fell- 
sides will resound with the calling of mothers to their lambs 
and the bleating of lambs to their mothers. And every 
grey herdwick—so exactly the grey colour of the rocks that 
they seem almost part of the fellsides—will be accompanied 


THE 
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IMPORTUNATE. Copyright 
after that first lamb bleat has been heard the lambs com 
thick and fast, and the farmer and his wife, bis men and | 
maid have all that they can do to keep pace with this rus 
of birth. 

Sheep must be assisted, some of them, and laml 
helped to find their nuzzling way to the mother’s milk 
weak lambs brought into the farmhouse kitchen and ke} 
warm for a day. A mother who has two lambs sometim 
cannot feed them both, and one must be taken away; ©! 
again, sometimes a sheep will take a dislike to one of its lamb 
and, making repeated runs at it with its head lowered, w 
knock the small thing over or neglect it till it dies. Oc 
sionally a sheep will die, and the lamb must, if possible, | 
fostered out to another mother whose lamb has died, a! 
you may see the rather pathetic but ludicrous sight of 
lamb with the skin of the dead lamb tied round it, bet 
sniffed at suspiciously by the would-be-duped mother. 1! 
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little shivering creature trailing about 
under such Esau-suggesting circum- 
stances, is generally accepted in the 
end. All these, and other ills, must be 
watched for by the farmer, who, 
with his men, and each with the long 
shepherd’s crook, picturesquely walks 
through the flocks at short intervals 
turing every day until all the lambs 
ve born. And the wife and the 
maid at home are ready to take in 
nd feed and warm the weaklings. 
In some lambing times there will 
little or no hand-feeding to be 
me, but other years there may be 
dozen motherless lambs all being 
with cow’s milk from a bottle 
h a rubber teat on it. Any large 
tle obtainable is pressed into the 
ice, and you may see a lamb in 
e farm maid’s arms vigorously 
king an apparently sublime draught 
m a somewhere-found champagne 
tle. To rear a dozen lambs until 
y can eat grass is no light labour 





the women. At first the young 

ngs must have milk many times 

lav as well as early in the morning * VIGOROUSLY TAKING AN APPARENTLY SUBLIME DRAUGHT.”’ 

| late at night—the lost mother 

ist be substituted as nearly as possible. When the lambs last lamb goes off with the flocks into their summer 
' older three feeds a day will be enough, but even that quarters up on the fells. When the autumn—or back-end. as 
ikes much milk and time. it is locally called—comes, and the two generations are 


These hand-fed lambs are sometimes a great surprise’ separated, they move in silent flocks again. And if you should 
‘the unwary. Not long ago, in passing near a farmhouse, I. once more be staying in the house on the hillside you will not 


t to rest upon a bank and was immediately besieged by hear any sound of sheep, though you may look out again upon 
lf a dozen vigorous lambs, to whom the sight of any and the grey passing sea which now has no voice and no leaping 
ery one appeared to mean possible food. They jumped — spray of lambs. MAGDALEN RAWLINS 


to my lap, they nuzzled my face, 
ood up behind me and snuffed at 
iy neck, pushed me and each other 
bout and gambolled all over me in 
1 quite surprising way. And the 
bleating of a very hungry lamb very 
close to your ear is a thing not to 
be forgotten! These lambs I saw 
being chased out of the farmhouse 
kitchen by the busy maid, who had 
turned round to find her newly- 
washed floor being pattered over by 
forty muddy little hoofs. And, what 
was worse still, the wanton creatures 
had made a highway across a row of 
gooseberry pasties which had just 
been baked and which, for want of 
space on the table, had been put to 
cool on the stone floor. The delica- 
tessen for the whole of the coming 
week had the mark of the lamb upon 
it! It was too much; they came pell 
mell out of the great shady porch in 
a sort of lamb cascade and the rosy, 
good-humoured woman behind looked 
almost annoyed for once. And, later, 
the farmer’s wife with a clatter of clogs 
and a whisk of skirts sped in answer 
to the despairing cry of her two-year- 
old son who, playing with the lambs’ 
feeding-bottle, was beset by the hungry 
tribe. Nuzzled, butted, and finally 
pushed down, all that was to be seen 
of him was the feeding-bottle, bravely 
held high out of the midst of the woolly 
crowd, and it seemed, indeed, time for a 
rescue. But, trouble though they be, 
the orphans endear themselves to their 
caretakers. Their joyousness and 
lightness of heart are infectious. You 
cannot mope or feel annoyed—even if 
you have time—with the gayest pair 
{ twins playing hide and seek round 
your skirts and doing their best to 
lraw you into their games. They win 
heir way into the affections of their 
ister-mother, and her children are 
heir happy playmates. The farmyard 
ems a sad and empty space when the “TO REAR A DOZEN LAMBS IS NO LIGHT LABOUR.’ 
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THE EARLSHALL BLOODHOUNDS. 


NCE one has succumbed to the charms of the bloodhound, 
nothing but uncontrollable circumstances can bring 
about a severance of the ties that bind so closely. 
Even though an admirer is now and again inclined to 
throw up the sponge, disheartened by the fatalities 

in one of the periodic outbursts of distemper, he almost invariably 


comes back again. You may see him 
haunting the benches at the shows, 
discussing new faces, and comparing 
them with old celebrities, and the next 
heard is that he has bought a bitch 
or two. During the last ten years the 
ranks of breeders have been consider- 
ably augmented, there being to-day 
probably more individual owners than 
have ever been known at the same 
time. In Scotland they are not very 
strongly held, the largest breeder being 
Mrs. Mackenzie, whose beautiful old 
house at Earlshall, Leuchars, was 
illustrated in Country LIFE several 
years ago Long before the blood- 
hounds went there in any numbers Mr. 
Mackenzie was known throughout the 
kingdom for his strain of Shetland 
ponies, with which he has won in- 
numerable honours 

Although but a few years have 
passed since the Earlshall hounds first 
began to appear at shows, Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie has been an admirer of the breed 
for more than forty years, her girlish 
introduction taking place at a Glasgow 
show, at which Champion Don and 
others belonging to Mrs. Humphries 
were being exhibited. So fascinated 
was the little girl that it was with diffi- 
culy she could be induced to leave the ( 
building, and there and then the 


resolve was made that some day she must have a bloodhound. 


People then thought it a strange fancy for a child to wish to 


possess one of these ‘‘ ferocious ’’ creatures. 


remained, however, and a few years after their marriage Mr. 
Mackenzie gratified it by presenting her with a puppy as con- 





Reid 


The desire always 


solation for the loss of an old favourite Scottish terrier. 





FOUR 


as he was called, was a faithful friend for nine years before } 


“ After a decent interval,” as Dr. John Brown puts it 





ne 


died of heart trouble supervening on an attack of pleur 


beautiful hound Boscobel was acquired from Mr. Edwin Broy 
This dog I remember well, and great was the grief of his mj 
when at the end of ten months he succumbed to specific g 


4 


The next one came from my k 
and seven years after another 
tered as Earlshall Wanda, who \ 
Champion Hengist ex Drumlan; 
legro, a bitch bred by Mr. M 
Later on, as a stud hound, C} 
Old Ship Tryon by Champion ( 
Beaufort was introduced, and fr 
couple most of Mrs. Mackenzi 
Recently 
blood has been wisely brought 
the purchase of Spokesman a 
gava, by Champion Solly ex P 

I have always thought t 
Mackenzie might very well hay 
better at some of the South « 
shows, though, of course, the 


stock has sprung. 


are much handicapped by th 
journey. Some of them have ch 
quality, with all the properties 
to find on working hounds. } 
them have heavy bone and sub 
Strangely enough, Mrs. Max 
last year made the acquaintar 
Mr. Marshall, who bred Champio1 
and who was, therefore, in a sens 
sponsible for getting her interes 
the breed. The Earlshall kenne! 
had several severe visitations of d 
per, one being in the dreadful Stutt 
form, and a number of puppies « 


SPOKESMAN. Copyright highest promise have succumbed. | 
cerning the temperament of | 
hounds, Mrs. Mackenzie writes: ‘‘ My experience has often 1 


Earl, and often show a distinct sense of humour. I think one of t 





MRS. 


MACKENZIE’S 


me wonder why they are not more kept as pets. They ar 
telligent, almost humanly so, and so easily trained as house «: 
I should think by this time the old-fashioned notion oi 
ferocity has surely been exploded. They are also very play 





BEST. 
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ereatest charms is the whole-hearted devo- 
tie m they give to one person—they are not 
everybody's dog, so to speak, but, while 
civil and polite to strangers, and friendly 
to those who attend to their wants, they 
give their affections to their owner, and 
never forget.” 
I am quite in agreement with all that 
\irs. Mackenzie has said. A bloodhound is 
verv much what we care to make him. In 
vouth somewhat headstrong, he needs a 
1 but kindly hand to guide him in his 
essionable days, and then he will be 
ractable and obedient as any dog. It 
ws seems to me that a good blood- 
id. with a head of the correct forma- 
skin fine and silky and well knit 
vy, is about as near as we can get to the 
est expression of all that is meant by 
word “‘ thoroughbred.”” Those who do 
understand his points never fail to 
snise his air of breeding and general 
nsions to class. Probably one of the 
st dogs to breed somewhere near the 
ands of the standard, at the same 
in unskilled hands, he will degene- 
rapidly ; his skull will widen, his 
zie become snipy and his ears and 
, coarsen in texture. As regards getting 
front and back legs true, no doubt 
1 has to do with the rearing, although 
e strains are naturally longer in the 
erns than others, and with individuals 
hose tamilies dead straight fronts are 
| to obtain, the bone not being car- 
well down as in a foxhound. I am 
at all convinced that this is a draw- 
back from a working point of view. At 
y rate, our French friends, who do not 
spare their hounds when hunting, prefer 
them so. Probably it is more a matter 
of taste than utility that makes us en- 
deavour to emulate the example of fox- 
hound men, and for exhibition purposes 
there is no doubt that the straighter we 
get them the better. Lest I should be 
charged with heresy on this subject, let 


me say that a vast difference exists 
between actual unsoundness and _ this 
length of pastern to which I have re- 
ferred. After all, a Belvoir or Pytchley 
hound, beautiful an object as he may 
be, is not suited to all countries, and 
his formation below the knee would not 
at all meet with approval in the Fell 
districts. 

Whatever may be said about fronts, 
however, | think there can be no two 
opinions about what is wanted in 
shoulders, hind quarters or loins. A 
good many bloodhounds still fail in 
shoulder, being much too straight and 
stilty, so that the whole balance of the 
body is thrown out of gear. I suppose 
there are more bloodhounds about to-day 
of a good average quality than we have 
ever had, although I do not consider 
ny reach the level of some of Mr. 
ough’s best, or Mr. S. H. Mangin’s 
impion Hordle Hercules. In spite of 
he numbers, however, most of the 
ding hounds are very closely related, 

a careful examination of pedigrees 
| show. Hordle Laertes affords us a 
st useful change of blood, but cven 
has some Panther in him through 
granddam, Hordle Hecuba, who was 
that hound The puppies of his 
bited at the Ladies’ Kennel Asso- 
on by Mrs. Edmunds and _ others 
excellent testimonials to his worth. 
ing from the picture published this 
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week I 


distemper, something uncommonly pleasing will be coming 


should say that if Mrs. Mackenzie’s puppies survive 






from Earlshall in less than a year That in Mrs. Mackenzie’s 






arms has a beautiful style of head, and I understand that his 






bone is also of the right sort 






As two or three members of the local police force are 






interested in the Earlshall hounds it is quite on the cards that 






some of them may be trained fo hunt a cold line, greatly to the 






perturbation of rural wrong-doers. Evidence is continually 






coming before me of the growing awakening of Chief Constables 






to the possibilities of the black and tan hounds. Five or six in 






England are more than satisfied with what has actually been 






done, and the attitude of contemptuous indifference hitherto 






assumed in high quarters is gradually being displaced by the 






spirit of investigation. Before long, I am disposed to predict, 






bloodhounds will be apportioned to county police throughout 
the kingdom. At present they are mainly the property of 
individual Chief Constables who are enterprising enough to 








bear the expense out of their own pockets. Certain private 






owners, too, are quietly working hounds on cold lines in the 






hope of being able to serve the community at some time or other 








in a modest way. Unfortunately, there are no fireworks about 
this class of work, which is, therefore, only possible to those C. Reid WAYWARD. 
who are real ted 



















































enthusiasts does 
While tate 
talking of for 
bloodhounds, oe 
let me note ~~ 
in passing on 
that Ulster- as 
man, whose simil 
picture re- tud 
cently ap- -» s 
peared in sensi 
these pages, advis 
has been sold the | 
by Mr. Wil- powe 
frid N. Unwin parce 
to Mr. H. V. Si 
Clark, who is eae a 
getting toge- check 
ther a most depr: 
useful kennel. of jacka 
hard t 
FOXHOUNDS the y 
FOR SOUTH exacted 
AFRICA. agai 
THE other day sedans 
I had a most er 
interesting hour Committ 
or two in the sat 
company of a ago | 
large South ; a : about 
African farmer, C. Reid. MRS. MACKENZIE AND SOME OF HER PUPPIES Copyright. mit'ions 


made up in several ways 
there is the direct loss of the 
killed. Then come the lab 
expense in many parts ol 
the flocks into kraals ever 
Even this simple operat 
attended with wider conse 
than appear on the surfac 
hard tracks that are thus 
by the passage to and fr 
sheep serve to divert n 
the rain water from that « 
tribution that is so nec 
the welfare of the soil ther- 
more, the custom of “k = 
causes the wool to depré 

value, while the nervo' 
occasioned by the proximit 
jackals prevents the shee} £ 
that rest which is so ben 

their well - being My 

thinks that much could 

by an extensive use of f 

but the cost in freightag 
extremely high that fam 
becoming very chary of e1 ng 
on so large an outlay 

a couple of hounds may 

chased for five guineas, n 





double this amount will 
be pid for their conveyan 


C. Resa, A CHARMING PAIR. Copyright A. CROXTON 
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ON THE MEAL MARSH. 





LOOKING SEAWARDS 
HERE are moods in which pleasant surroundings sink 

into the mind and create an impression that we know 

will be lasting. Such a mood was that on which I spent 

the greater part of the day on the Meal Marsh near 

Wells. It was a day in the capricious June of this year 

not very hot and not very cold, with a bright sun, 

but a cutting wind from the east. Novelty gave the place its 
principal charm. Although knowing most of the British coast, 
Holkham had hitherto escaped me, and a distant view of Wells 
led to the expectation that here surely was a typical little East 
Coast town. Its fine cluster of red-tiled roofs, so suggestive 
of the Dutch houses that served as models for the best in East 
\nglia, promised anything and everything. Alas! the charm 
would not stand close inspection. It disappeared as one entered 
the narrow streets and saw the huge factory-like building which 
cleaves the town in two. The conclusion was that if you wish 
o admire 
We lls as a 
piece of bright 
colour on the 
landscape it 
is best not to 
approach it. 
some com- 
pensation was 
found in the 
ct that the 
an who 
rowed us over 
creek—a 
Peerie Sea it 
ould be 
called in 
Orkney —was 
on of the 
©ld Gunner 
ut whom 
om ‘ 

nish used 
write so 
irmingly 
was es- 
ishing a 
with the 

not a 
distant BLACK-HEADED 


GULLS: A 








OVER 





CHICK 





THE TERN NURSERY. 
past, and yet one from which we appear to be separated by a 
deep chasm. The man, I imagine, is a chip of the old block 
handy, useful, as active as a cat and with a look about him 
that suggests wild-fowling at dawn. 

It is a confession of ignorance, but I did not know what 
a “‘ meal” marsh was, and on inquiry found that it was an 
old Norse word meaning a sand dune or bank and also the grass 
which grows on it. Parkinson, writing in 1640 ‘We 
in English call Spartum Helme and Matweed but the people 
all along the coasts of Norfolke and Suffolke call it Marram.”’ 
The outstanding fact about the Meal Marsh is that it has been 
during the course of ages won from or rather deserted by the 
sea, as human agency has not been called in It is a great 
expanse of something between five hundred and six hundred 
acres which at the first glance seems to be depressed below the 
level of the sea. Over it the tides have poured at no distant 
period, and 
wildfowlers of 
no very ad- 
vanced 


Says: 


age 
point out dry 
bare and 
empty spaces 
that are ex 
actly like 
dried-up farm 
ponds in sum 


mer. Only a 
lew years ago 
these were 
pools or arms 
ol the sea, 
beside which 


they had their 
hiding - places 
for shooting 
You can no 
tice places 
where a high 
tide stream 
ing through 
the great sea 
bank has left 
its mark in 
what appears 
FROM SHELL. to be the 


EMERGING THE 
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RINGED PLOVER. 


portion of a shingle beach Vegetation is creeping by degrees 


over the wave-deserted land In time it is possible that 
an excellent soil may be formed, a mixture of clay and 
gravel Other marshes in the neighbourhood have turned 
out exceptionally fertile and are let in some cases for as 
much as three pounds an acre. But whatever may happen 
in the futur 


the place 1s 
at present 
in possession 
of the littl 
wildings of 
the seaside 
When I was 
there the 
flower of the 
sea-pink had 
withered on 
its stalk 
the sea-laven- 
der was 


and 


only 
preparing for 


its bloom 


later. 

The Spot 
is like no 
other I know, 
and is in 


transition 
Such plantsas 
belong to 
agricultural 


M4 


land are but 
roamers \ 
wild rose or 
two a lew 
Pp icces ot 
elder, som ¢ 
gorse and 
hawthorn 
bold sons of 
the hedgerow 
had estab 
lished them TWO SHELDUCK 
selves here 


and there and were flourishing, but as yet there is not enough to 
affect the landscape. They would grow more quickly if there 
were more birds to scatter the seed, but at present there are few 
winged things, except those from the sea, which ever scorned a 
vegetarian diet Birds of the field and hedgerow follow the 
plough. They do not multiply till the husbandman has begun 





LESSER TERN. 











REDSHANK. 


to sow and reap. Probably the forerunners of the various 
are the small black-headed gulls which partake in equa 
of the nature of land-birds and of sea-birds. In se 
they join the rooks in the upturned furrow and usually 
some inland pond or boggy place beside their feeding gr 
At other seasons they haunt the waves and the shore. He 
have 
l 1S h ( 
colony 
is inci 
annual 
strengt 
a ah have 
their 
laughit 
to the 
Voices 
bird 
many 

had 
in the 
ot its 
historia 
Tho 
Brown 
may lb 
in his 
ot No 
but I do 
think h« 
tions the local 
nam<¢ 
Larus 
bund 
which is 
Mow. 

Che 
numerous 
habitants 
theterns 
little tern and 


a 


Bd 


the common 
tern. One 
NESTING HOLES. does not need 
to seek their 


nests ; the difficulty is to avoid them, so closely do they resemble 
the stones among which they are laid and so thickly do they li 

Luckily for them the marsh is preserved from intruders at the 
nesting season, and no one is permitted to go on it without 
leave. The terns sit on their eggs in full view, though they are 
easily alarmed, when they rise readily. In descending again, 





COMMON’ TERN. 
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last downward flight curiously resem- 
bles that which is characteristic of their 
@shing. So lightly and quickly do they 
come to the ground one almost expects them 
to bump up again, as they often appear to 
do when, swooping on their prey, they 
miss it and instantaneously rise again to 
heir point of vantage in the air. Their 

rill little cries are not like those of the 

rieking gulls on the rocks which they 
frequent for nesting purposes. Here are 


the 


i 
no gulls, however, except the lesser black- 





ACROSS THE SALT MARSH. 


headed already bit of England. Their white feathers glancing above a soil 
mentioned, and clothed with dark vegetation and their cries mingling with 
he is half a the ceaseless moaning of the wave mix into and form part 
plover. Which of a scene of fine and out-of-the-way beauty If you wish te 


reminds me that 
the pretty little 
ringed plover is 
common. You 
so frequently see 
it running and 
racing about as 
to be surprised 


see it to perfection, climb to the top of the girdling sand dunes 
Away to the landward the view is bounded with high ground 
clothed with trees in their deep summer foliage—sleepy guards 
of the far horizon. Down from them are the hedged and culti 
vated fields waving with growing grain or bare carth neatly 
drilled and sown with roots. Further along the shore is Blakene\ 
Point, running far into the sea It has been established and is 
now kept as a sanctuary for birds 





at the swift There is evidently a madness for the Marsh What a place 
buoyancy of its to camp out ! ’’ was the exclamation of a visitor at our casual meet 
flight when it ing. Another had stayed out on it all night, had his first breakfast 
does take wing. at 3 a.m. and his second at nine. Ostensibly he was watching the 
AN ATTACK ON THE PHOTOGRAPHER. No human birds, but in reality drinking in the spirit of the landscape No 
power appears habitation of man has been reared there, no plough has broken 
+ able to keep the surface of the ground, not even a domestic animal has grazed 
rabbits away on it. The living things that have settled there have known 
. from the Marsh. only natural attraction, and the plants and grasses and seedlings 
2. Se They find the have come from the antique sowers whom Nature employs 
oe sty sand ideal for Wind and trees and waters are the carriers of seeds rhe last 
burrowing in, mentioned is responsible for the spread of the suaeda, a close 
and though re- growing shrubby plant which has migrated to this part of thi 
lentlessly world from the Mediterranean It is playing a very essential 
thinned down part by consolidating the sandy soil with its roots and other- 
by means of wise helping to make a desert into soil where one day we 
gun and_ trap, may expect the useful vegetation “‘ will blossom as the rose.”’ 





THE WATCHER EXAMINING A NEST. 


y are creatures for which killing seems 
lvantageous. At any rate, the cunning 
rvivors multiply with exceeding swiftness. 
(ne advantage of this is that they make 
nty of burrows for the sheldrake, stateliest 
| most beautiful of all the ducks, to nest 
Their distinctive coat of black and white 
kes them very conspicuous as they fly or 
on the surface of the water. Their 
ts, hidden deep in a rabbithole, are at 
safe from plunder. 
But, after all, the sea-birds are only 
of the charm belonging to this peculiar DISCARDED RABBIT HOLES IN) THE DUNES. 




















ENS 
OLD ENEW_># 


— > —_-. 
T is a peculiarity of most old English mansions, at least 
in the Western Counties, that they were planted where 
was no fine outlook and with supreme indifference 

to a southern aspect. There is a reason for everything, 

and the reason why manor houses were usually planted 

low was so as to be near running water; and the reason 
why they so often faced north or north-east was to set their 
backs against the prevailing south-westerly gales laden with 
rain. If possible the houses were not infrequently built 
by choice on the north side of a hill so as to interpose the hill 
between it and the rainy wind. Collacombe, for long the 
home of the Tremayne family, is conspicuously regardless 
of both outlook and sunshine. It lies in a shallow dip 
of the plateau of Heathfield, culminating in the volcanic peak 
of Brentor, near Tavistock. It commands no prospect, 
and it faces north. The barton—it is not a manor—belonged 
to the Trenchards, but John de Tremayne was M.P. for Corn- 
wall in 1366, and his brother Thomas married one of the 
heiresses of the then Trenchard of Collacombe, and their son 
inherited that portion of the Trenchard estate which did not 
go to her sister, who married into the family of Monk of 
Potheridge. No part of the earliest house remains, but the 


—— 
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east and west wings were built apparently by John Trem 
Sheriff of Cornwall in the second and third years of Henry 
The western bay was pulled down when Collacoml« 
converted into a farm-house. The central block dates 
1574 and was erected by Edmund Tremayne, Clerk 
Privy Council to Queen Elizabeth. This portion is 
more lofty than the wings, though it has been lowe: 
storey. There is a fine plaster chimney-piece, now i: 
attic, and inaccessible. 

Thomas Tremayne, by his wife Philippa, daught 
Roger Grenville of Stowe, had sixteen children, eight 
and eight daughters. Edmund, the second son, who had 
servant to the Marquess of Exeter, was put on the ra 
the supposition that he had been privy to Wyatt’s conspi 
as he and his brothers were fanatically Puritanical 
account of his firmness under torture, he was, on the 
sion of Queen Elizabeth, made one of the clerks of the Cor 
Richard, the son, was in Holy Orders and deemed it advi 
to fly the country on the accession of Queen Mary. S 
did his younger brother twins, Nicholas and Andrew 
roved the seas as privateers, and when Elizabeth can 
the throne, they were received with great favour and emp! 
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in Scotland, and in the conveyance of letters from Cecil to 
Condé and other chiefs of the Huguenots. Risdon says of 
twins: ‘‘ They were so like in all their lineaments, 
so equal in stature, so coloured in hair, and of such resemblance 
in face and gesture that they could not be known one from 
the other; no, not by their parents, brethren or sisters ; 
but privately, by some secret mark; or openly, by wearing 
“ome several coloured ribbon, or the like ; while in sport they 
would sometimes change to make trial of their friends’ 
judgment which would often occasion many mirthful 
mistakes. Yet somewhat more strange it was, that they 
agreed in mind and affections, as much as in body ; for what 
one loved the other desired ; so, on the contrary, the loathing 
of one was the dislike of the other and, what is 
further observable, if Andrew was merry, Nicholas was so 
affected, although in different places, which long they could 
not endure to be, for they ever desired to eat, drink, and 
sleep and wake together. Yea, so they lived, and so they died. 
In the year 1564 they both served in the wars at Newhaven 
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country, and must stand to that which God had appointed 
either to live or die.”’ 

In Lamerton Church, in which parish is Collacombe. jx 
a monument to their father and mother with the childre 
represented in it. Lamerton Church was totally destrove, 
by fire, November, 1877, with the exception of the towe; 
Happily the monument, though much injured, was not 
destroyed. Collacombe Barton is reached from the highy 
by a rough road between pollard trees greatly decayed, ; 
in places fallen. The house has been converted into a { 
habitation, and is reached through the farmyard, fro 
which, however, it is cut off by an enclosing wall with 
handsome Renaissance gateway, on each side of which a: 
two horizontal loopholes for the discharge of guns upoy 
assailants. On passing through this gateway is a pleas 
garden, with turf and flower beds extending to the fr 
of the main building of Collacombe with its imme: 
hall window and porch with bay over it. In the p 
ment of the doorway are the Tremayne arms, 
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COLLACOMBE BARTON : 
in France (Havre de Grace), where, in this, they something 
differed, that the one was a captain of a troop of horse, 
the other a private soldier; but still with the same 
sympathy of affection. Being both to the last degree 
brave, they put themselves into posts of the greatest 
hazard. At length, one of them was slain, and the other 
instantly stepped into his place, and there in the midst 
of danger, no persuasion being able to remove him, he was 
also slain.” 

Nicholas, whom De Quadra calls “a notable heretic,” 
in a letter to Philip II., is called Edward by Froude in his 
history. -But there was no Edward in the family, and 
the elder brother was named Edmund. Elizabeth took a 
great fancy to one, if not both, of the twins. She was deeply 
affected by the death of her favourite, and Warwick was 
obliged to tell her that war was a rough game and that she 
must be careful not to discourage her troops by finding fault 
with measures indispensable to success, because there were 
lost in them valuable lives. As for Tremayne, he said, “‘ Men 


came there to venture their lives for Her Majesty and their 
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three dexter arms conjoined at the shoulders and flexed 
in triangle, or, canting arms, of course, as though the 
family appellation came from Trois Mains, instead of a 
place in Cornwall. 

The architecture of Collacombe is not of good quality, be- 
cause, unhappily, owing to the destruction of the upper storey, 
one loses what should have been the proper effect. Within, 
the house is more pleasing than externally. The hall is an 
irregular room, twenty feet in height, with a rich Elizabethan 
plaster ceiling with drops or pendants, and a fine fireplace, 
surmounted by the arms of the family, quartering Trenchard, 
and with, above it, the curious crest two arms embowed, 
vested or, holding between the hands a head pp., thereon a 
high-crowned hat sa. The date of this chimney-piece is 
1574. Looking north into the garden is a large and lofty 
transom window, which contains 3,200 panes of glass. The 
hall was originally larger, and there was a so-called minstrels 
gallery at the west end, but this has now been plastered ove: 
and a staircase taken out of the hall. To the south is a sma! 
parlour that does admit sunshine. It possessed a granite 
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mullioned window till recent}, 
when the tenant farmer knocked 
away the mullions and subst; 
tuted a modern window. Abo 
this pleasant little parlour \ 
the ladies’ chamber, with 
window looking down into { 
hall, so that the good y 
could command the actions 
her husband carousing bel: 
and hear every word th, 
passed. A passage on the ¢ 

side of the hall, communicat 
with a wing, is bracketed 

on strangely moulded monst 
and bears on the face towa: 
the hall the arms of Ou 

Elizabeth. : 

Although after the 1 
maynes acquired the Marist 
property they ceased to re 
at Collacombe, it continued 
belong to them until it 
sold by Mr. Arthur Tremay 
who died in 1808, to Sir Willi 
Pratt Call, the second baro1 
At the time when the ho 
was mutilated, the trees t] 
formed the park were cut ci 
and sold, and at the presi 
date there is hardly a \ 
grown tree about it. 

In marked contrast w 
Collacombe is’ Boringdon, 
Plympton St. Mary. It is 
tall and stately mansion, on 
height, and commanding a no 
view. Moreover, it faces sout 
In one point only does it 
semble the other—that it al 
has been partially pulled dov 
In fact, only one half of 1 
mansion remains, along wi 
the porch, but in that half 
the hall, with a chimney-piec: 
ornamented with figures en 
blematic of Peace and Plent: 
supporting the Royal arms 
those of Charles I.—and tli 
date 1640. Peace and plenty at 
the outbreak of the Great Rebel 
lion! Boringdon belonged to 
Lord Bonville, from whom it 
descended to Henry Grey, Duk: 
of Suffolk, the father of th 
unfortunate Lady Jane Grey 
On his attainder and execution 
in 1554, the estate lapsed to 
the crown, and was purchased 
by the father of one Jerome 
Mewe or Mahew, whose heiress 
carried the property to her 
husband, John Parker. Then 
son, Edmund, married the siste1 
of Sir Edward Symons, and it 
was he who built the whol 
block of porch and hall forming 
the main Jogis of Boringdon 
Some of the mutilations and 
adaptations in the house deserv: 
notice, as, for instance, the head 
of an Elizabethan doorway that 
has been converted into a fir 
place. The top of the porch 
tower, which is in four storeys 
has lost its battlements, expo 
ing two very unsightly moder 
chimneys standing up lik 
horns. The Parker family wa 
happy in its marriages. Th 
first of the family on recor 
was Thomas Parker, who liv: 
at North Molton and marrit 
the heiress of Fry of Fryhal 
His son John married t! 
heiress of Ellicott of Ellico' 
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in Bratton Clovelly, and that house became the principal 
home of the Parkers till Boringdon was completed. The 
grandson of John it was who married the heiress Mahew. 
Wyke Parker, son of Edmund Parker of Boringdon, was 
guilty of a murder at Crediton, was hanged and his body 


THE 


WEST FRONT. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
brought to Bratton, where it was buried, 1693. The 


eldest son of the Earl of Morley bears the honorary title of 


Viscount Boringdon. S. BARING GOULD. 
The Country Home next week will be Bodiam 
Castle, Sussex. 





A MIDDLESEX JACOBEAN PLASTERER 


T no period in the history of building in England 
was there more decorative plasterwork put into 
buildings than in the reign of James I. and the 
latter part of Elizabeth’s. It may often be a 
misnomer to call it “‘ Jacobean,” inasmuch as the 

type of ornament called by that 
name is known to have been made 
long before 1603 and after 1625, 
yet the general application is 
justified by want of a better, and 
by the style having reached its 
zenith in the reign of James I. 
This character of ornament was 
introduced into England from the 
Netherlands in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and no doubt found 
expression in the work of Holbein 
and others who helped to decorate 
the famous Palace of Nonsuch. 
If a list is made of the great 
number of Jacobean houses in 
which decorative plasterwork still 
remains, and if to that number is 
added those known to have been 


destroyed, as well as a_ hypo- 
thetical number of others that 
certainly have ceased to exist 


during the three hundred years 
which have passed since they were 
built, it is evident that the output 
of decorative plasterwork during the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century and the first quarter of the seventeenth 
must have been more than at any other period. There is 
still much to be found—often in a precarious existence—in 


SOMERSET LODGE, 





CANONBURY 


and around London, though a few years ago there was a 
great deal more. In this short article I want to draw the 
reader’s attention, in particular, to the decorative plaste1 
ceilings in five houses only, namely, Somerset Lodge, 
Canonbury : Bury Hall, Edmonton; the Vicarage, Totten- 
ham ; the Palace of Bromley-by- 
Bow ; and Sir Paul Pindar’s House, 
Bishopsgate. The two latter have 
been destroyed. 

How few people, as they stop 
to admire the room brought from 
the Palace of Bromley-by-Bow and 
erected in the Museum at South 
Kensington, realise the fact that 
the beauty of its plaster ceiling, 
its carved chimney-piece and 
panelling, was not considered of 
sufficient interest by the authorities 
this fine building from 
destruction, although it was in 
a structurally sound condition. 
Plaster decoration of three other 
rooms from Bromley Palace and 
the front of Sir Paul Pindar’s 
house are also preserved in the 
Museum, owing to the interven- 
tion of some of the members of 
the “Survey Committee of the 
Memorials of Greater London” 
and the generosity of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company. It was a fine school of 
plasterers which did the work in and around London, and 
for excellence of craftsmanship, for soundness of design 
and delicacy of modelling it could not be surpassed for 
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decoration 
executed in 
lime plaster 
and sand, of 


which most of 
the work was 
made. The 


dates of these 
h ouse Ss 
were 
Some rset 
Lodge 

5S @ © 
Bromley 
by- Bow 

P a ] ace 
1606: Sir Paul 
Pindar’s house, 
112; Bury 
Hall, about 
1615; and the 
Vicarage, Tot- 
tenham, 1620 
Added interest 
is to be found 


in their plaster THE OLD PALACE, 
decoration in 
the evidence of repetition of the same moulds used for 


casting enrichments. This tends to prove that they were 
all the work of the same plasterer. It is not only that 
the design used in one house is found in another, but that 


THE OLD PALACE, 
the actual moulds employed were the same. Now, it is 
well known that there is nothing of which a craftsman 
is more jealous than the preservation of his own designs and 
models for his own 
use. One plasterer 
would not allow 
another to make 
use of his moulds 
and models, which 
are to him almost 
as important § as 
his working 
capital; and it is 
most unlikely that 
he would allow 
them to go out 


of his keeping. As 
will be seen by 
the accompanying 


photographs, 
the and 
modellings are of 
a very high order, 
and were made by 
a plasterer or 
modeller who was 
a past-master ol 
his craft. It is by 
no means a com- 
mon occurrence to 
find the same 
moulds made 
of in houses be- 
longing to different 


designs 


use 
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Owners and 
in different 
districts. The 
most notable 
instance that 
I can call to 
mind is that 
of a waggon 

ceiling 

Chast! 

H ouse 

Oxto I 

shire, \ 

is Tepe; 

again 

flat ce 
ina room « 
the entra 
gateway 
Oriel Col 
Oxford. | 
ings of a sir 
design are 
infrequ 
found in di 
ent parts o 
country ; 
though they are the same in plan and general arrangen 
it is unusual to find that the same moulds have been 
again to cast from. The ceiling at Sir Paul Pindar’s hy 
designed with two overlapping circles divided by squ: 


BROMLEY-BY-BOW. 





BROMLEY-BY-BOW. 


was first designed for the State Room at Charterhouse between 
1565 and 1571; and employed at Quenby Hall and in thx 
ballroom at Knole Park, before it was used for Sir Paul 
The ceiling pattern 
of the smalle: 
ground floor room 
at Bromley Palac 
is also one that 
may be met wit! 
fairly often in the 
work of this 
period. 

In the ceilings 
under discussion 
the actual moulds 
used for casting 
in one house hav 
been employed 
again in anothie 
and as the dates 
of these houses 
come at regul 
intervals during 
period of twent 
one years, it 
reasonable to su] 
pose that they w 


all the work 

the same ma! 
Hitherto, unfort 
nately, no rec 
of his name | 
been found, | 
this may come 
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ight in time, just as it has 
t Holyrood Palace by the 
liscovery a few years ago ot 
ie building accounts, which 
vealed the names of two 
Englishmen — mark their 
iationality, as the makers 
{ what is popularly called 
italian decorative  plaster- 
vork—and the prices paid 
to them for their work. 
The building accounts of 
Hardwick Hall have also 
been examined lately and 
tabulated, and bring to light 
the name of one plasterer in 
particular, who did much of 
the decorative plasterwork 
there. 

At Somerset Lodge, 6 
and 7, Canonbury Place, 
Islington, there are three 
beautiful ceilings in excellent 
preservation, and in one of 
them the pendants and some 
grotesque heads in_ circles 
are the same as those used 
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VICARAGE, 


PLACE. 


TOTTENHAM. 
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at the Palace of Bromley 
by-Bow in the north-west 
room on the ground floor. 
The oblong cartouche 
panel at Bromley is repeated 
at Sir Paul Pindar’s House, 
except that it has been 
further improved by the sub- 
stitution of two birds pecking 
bunches of berries for the 
foliation that is found at 
Bromley. Thestrap and foli- 
age pattern frieze at Bromley 
have been used again at Bury 
Hall in the soffit of a beam 
The ceiling in another room 
at Bury Hall has been recast 
from the same moulds to 
form the dining-room ceiling 
at the Vicarage, Tottenham, 
though the soffit of the large 
beam does not repeat the 
Bromley design, but has 
another equally _ fine. It 
will be seen, therefore, that 
there is a connecting link 
between all these ceilings ; 
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and when the quality of the work is examined and compared, 
it is evident that the modelling has been done by the same 
skilful hand, and the detail created by the same facile brain. 
What could be better than the modelling of the ship panel 
from Canonbury Place or the heraldic qualities of the design 


VICARAGE, 


TOTTENHAM. 


which so admirably fills the circle ? In the space at my di 
I have been unable to do more than indicate some cons 
tions which throw light upon the creation of a not unimp: 
factor in the esthetic life of our country. Much remains 
said on the same theme. LAURENCE A. TURNE! 
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THE HARDY WATER LILIES. 

URING the scorching days of summer, when the 
drought has woven crazy patches of russét brown on 
the erstwhile verdant lawn, and when the very earth 
seems gasping for moisture, it Is refreshing to turn 
to a flower-fringed pool of placid water on the surface 
of which the glorious flowers of our modern hardy 

Water Lilies are buoyed. One uses the word modern advisedly 
in writing of hardy Water Lilies, because it is only during the 
last fifteen years that the best coloured varieties have come 
into general cultivation, and even now there are many gardens 
the ponds of which only contain our native White Water Lily. 
Chis is, oft 
course, a very 
beautiful 
flower in 
itself, but 
there 1s no 
reason why it 
should not be 
accompanie d 
by others with 


rose, pink, 
ruby or pale 
vellow blos- 
soms 

It is mainly 
due to the 
efforts of M. 
Latour- 
Marliac that 
we are able to 
have these 


beautiful 
hybrids in the 
outdoor pool. 
For years he 
worked hard 
to develop 
the race, and 


all who love 
these flowers 
owe a great 


debt of grati- 
tude to this 
pioneer in 
their develop- 
ment. I find A 
that in some 

places there is an element of doubt as to the hardiness of some of 
these modern Nymphzas, but we have it on the authority of Mr. 
James Hudson, the head gardener at Gunnersbury House, and a 
most successful cultivator of Water Lilies, that they are equally 
as hardy as the native plant, so that no hesitation to plant is 
called for on that score. 

The question is sometimes asked whether these charming 
aquatics can be successfully grown in running water, and one 
is reluctantly compelled to answer in the negative. It is true 
that the native plant is sometimes found in our large rivers, 
but nearly always away from the current and where the motion 
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of the water is scarcely perceptible during the growing s 
There is no doubt that still water suits them best, and a pos 
fully exposed to the sun is also preferable, overhead 
militating seriously against success. Very deep water is n 
necessary nor desirable. Three feet is ample for a numl 
varieties, and many will thrive in 18in., but there are 
stronger growing sorts that need nearly, or quite, 4ft. of wat 
which to thrive. Beyond planting, which is best done at th 
of April or early in May, there is very little in the way of cult 
tion that is called for beyond the removal of dead leav 


any that are seriously overcrowded, and keeping ther 

free from weeds and scum as possible. Planting and div 
have 
the pro 
season, ID» 


dealt wit 
these p 
and will b 
referred 
again as 
season cot! 
round. Now 
thattheestab- 
lished pl 
are just col 
ing into 
bloom, 
should b 
made of th 
best varieti« 
and these en- 
tered in the 
garden diary 
for future ret- 
erence. Che 
following ar 
all good sorts 


notes 


that have 
proved per- 
fectly hardy 
in the London 
district. for 
water trom 
3ft. to 4it 
deep : 

N. alba 


p len issima. 

WATER-LILY. Pure white 
good. 

N. gladstoneana.—aA beautiful variety with large, pure white bioss 
very hardy. 

N. marliacea alba.—One of the oldest of the hardy hybrids. 
flowers are large and freely produced. 

N. virginalis.—A beautiful new, and as yet expensive, variety 
large white flowers and prominent yellow stamens. Flowers early and 

N. Colossea.—A magnificent variety, the flowers of which are dee D 
colour when they open, subsequently changing to almost white. The 
very large and delightfully fragrant, and are produced over a long pet 

N. marliacea carnea.—Very large flowers of flesh pink colour. 
are fragrant, and produced well above the foliage. 


The 








N. marliacea rosea.—This also has large flowers of flesh pink colour, 
the outer segments are usually coloured deep rose. Very hardy and 


grown 
N. Mrs. Richmond.—A new and expensive variety with very large 


NYMPH.ZA MARLIACEA ROSEA, 


s, the colour of which is soft pink, deepening towards the centre, where 





1ass of yellow stamens makes an effective crown When it becomes 

er, this Nymphza will be very largely grown. 

N. marliacea chromatella.—The best of the older yellow flowered Water 
I The blossoms are canary yellow, which fades somewhat with age. 

N. atropurpurea.—Very large flowers of brilliant crimson, with prominent 

w stamens. One of the best of its colour. 

N. ellisiana.—A very beautiful variety that ought to be free ly grown. 
The flowers are bright vermilion red and the stamens vivid orange, the 

ist being very effective. 

N. gloriosa.—tThis is truly a glorious flower, the large blossoms often 

ring 7in. in diameter. They are delightfully fragrant, very double 

of a bright red colour. 


The following may be planted in more shallow water, i.e 
2it. to 3ft. deep: 


N. caroliniana nivea.—A charming white flowered variety. The 
soms are large and fragrant. 
N. caroliniana rosea.—This has large pink flowers, which are very 
fragrant, the yellow stamens forming a pleasing contrast. 
N. somptuosa.—Very large and double flowers, the outside petals being 
rosy pink, this colour getting deeper towards the centre. The stamens, which 
re revealed when the 
flower is fully opened, are 
deep orange in colour. 
N. odorata sulphurea. 
A large flowered, sulphur 
yellow variety, and one of 
best of its colour for 
vater of moderate depth 
N. James Brydon.— 
Crimson red and very 
ible A splendid 
nety 
N. Laydekeri rosea. 
This has flowers of rich 
y carmine, often paler 
the young state. The 
ght orange red stamens 
ike a fine contrast. 


In addition, the 
following very dwarf 
arieties are excellent 
lor water 1ft. to 18in 

ep: N.odorata 
imila and N. pygmza 
ba (white), N. odo- 
ta exquisita (pink), 
pygmza Helvola 
nary yellow), and N. 
arliacea ignea and N 
iguinea (red). 


F. W. H. 
THE THORNLESS ONE OF THE 
ROSE. 


) those who appreciate large bushes or pillars of Roses, and these with 
ous fragrance, the hybrid Bourbon Rose Zéphyrine Drouhin should 
eal strongly. It is a very charming garden Rose, its bright carmine 


soms being produced in abundance. These are of good size and substance, 
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and the colour is such as we do not find exactly in any other variety. For 
lragrance, the real old sweet Rose fragrance, Zéphyrine Drouhin is unsurpassed, 
hence it is difficult to understand why it is not better known, seeing that it 
was put into commerce so long ago as 1873. It makes a large bush if allowed 


to grow freely, as it should do, and 
is also excellent for clothing pillars 
or walls, or for planting to make 
an informal hedge. When grown 
for the last-named purpose it is 
admirable to bend over some of the 
longest shoots and peg their ends 
down to the soil, Treated thus. the 
buds break out right up the whole 
length of the shoot, and so prevent 
the bareness that is too often 
apparent in Roses of vigorous habit 
The light green, red tinted shoots 
are devoid of thorns, hence it is 
often referred to in gardens, where it 


is known as the Thornless Ros« 
A BEAUTIFUL HARDY 
ANNUAL. 


One of the most interesting and 
charming annuals flowering in the out- 
door garden just now is Collomia 
coccinea, a native of Chili and a 
plant that is evidently but litth 
known Very few seedsmen offer 
seeds in their catalogues, though 
doubtless they could supply them if 
ordered. The plants flowering now 
were self-sown seedlings last autumn, 
and have stood the winter through 
without any protection, hence one 
may fairly claim that this Collomia is perfectly hardy, a rather interesting 
fact when we remember its habitat. It forms a neat, rather dense, branching 
bush from 12in. to 15in. high, and each growth is terminated by a cluster of 
small vermilion flowers, the reverse of which is bright golden yellow In 
general appearance the flower-heads resemble those of the smaller Bouvardias 
rhis annual is not fastidious as to soil or position, and would be quite a good 
temporary plant for the rock garden, where a reasonable depth of soil is 
available. As already indicated, it seeds and sows itself freely, and although 
by no means weedy, is not likely to be lost when once it has been allowed to 
seed. Seeds could be sown either in August or September, or in April Phe 
plant continues to flower for some weeks 


ORIENTAL POPPIES. 


It is quite apparent that these old-world Poppies are again coming 
into favour in our gardens. This is undoubtedly due to the introduction 
of new varieties of the most, delicate and beautiful shades imaginable rhe 
variety Jennie Mawson, with large, handsome, salmon pink flowers and 


a purple blotch at the base of the petals, must be counted one of the most 
beautiful border plants in cultivation. Lady Roscoe is an attractive variety 
with orange terra-cotta flowers, while other varieties worthy of special note 
are Princess Ena, orange, flushed pink; Silver Queen, lovely silvery white, 





WATER-LILY POOLS AT KEW. 


with a faint blush hue ; and Carminatum, deep carmine, Their chief flower- 
ing season is from May to July, but nearly all of them flower again in September 
and October, It is not generally known that these gorgeous Poppies may 
be naturalised in groups in open meadows or orchards, Cc. Q 
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following are 


SOME NOTES ON THE 
MILITARY TRIALS. 


ESIGNED to bring out 
what is essential in the 
troop horse o! 


charger, viz 

Trial 1 Steadiness, 
balance 

rrial 2 Soundness, 
tamina 

Trial 3 Handiness, un 
conditional obedience 

rrial | No weight restric- 
1) Walk in bal 


ance 2) walk, reins long, (3 


tions Tests 


trot in balance, (4) trot out, (5) 
right and left passage, (6) turn 
on haunches from fixed pivot 
7) turn on haunches from mov- 
ing pivot, (3) describe figure 
eight at true canter, (9) change 
of lead in four-time, (10) halt 
imobilité) 

In this competition ol 
school work, the foreigners, 
particularly the French, were 
super-excellent, the British very 
moderate 


rial II. 
minimum weight 13st. 7lb., 


Marching order, 


ride fifteen miles in one and 


fairly easy test of about seven 


real absurdity of it is 13st. 7lb 


than the usual hacking pace of six miles per hour. 
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equestrian readers would rather have them thus than dressed up in the shape of a formal article—Eb.]} 
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THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW. 


the rough notes made during the military trials at the International Horse Show by a highly competent observer. We thoyeoht 





STEADINESS AND BALANCE. 


half hours (Richmond). This or on the Continent carries a weight as 


miles an hour is a little faster lightest cavalry in the world, our native 


But the great deal heavier; while the average 


What troop horse in England marching order—rifle, sword, ammunition, 


0 Bi A Seth. ste. oe * 


MAKING UP 





TIME ON THE 





GRASS. 





light as this ? 
Indian Cavalry, 
cavalry trooper i 


coat, saddle, te 
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A SHORT CUT UP THE 


etc., rides close on 2ost.! If the wording had been, ‘‘ What 
is essential in the charger ?’’ only, it would have been more or 
less correct, as 13st. 7lb. would be a possible weight for an officer, 
whose kit is much less and lighter than a soldier’s. 

rial I11.—Minimum weight 11st. r1lb., Olympia to Alder- 
shot (thirty-three miles) in three and a half hours. No marks 
credited to competitors for completing journey in less time, but 
for every minute or part of a minute in excess ten marks will 
be deducted. At conclusion of ride proceed once round 
\ldershot steeplechase course. 
No water jump. As a test 
for soundness on the top of 
the sixteen miles hack of the 
previous day, this was a fairly 
severe trial, as it was mostly 
on the hard high road, but as 
a trial of stamina (allowing for 
this fact, it was, as it hap- 
pened, not a hot day, though 
warm out of the wind) it was a 
not very severe test; presum- 
ably the military authorities 
were haunted with the idea of 
the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals; but while not advocating 
unnecessary severity, as in the 
Continental ride of a few years 
back, one would hardly call 
thirty-three miles in three and 


a half hours a very severe 
test! Certainly, if they had 
to do it all on the road it 
would have been; but allow- 
ing ior cantering on grass, the 
e st pace of the horse, they 
oneit to have made up time 


\ jut undue exertion, and the 
pi. ot of it is, bar about three 
S (two of them foreign), 
of the horses had turned A HASTY HALT FOR 
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HILL IN RICHMOND PARK. 


a hair on arrival at Aldershot. As the judges waited until all 
the competitors had arrived (which they al/ did within the scheduled 
time), the horses had a long rest before jumping the course, 
with the result that the two horses before mentioned, one French 
and one Norwegian (both “‘ cooked ’’), recovered before they were 
asked to perform, and both got round the course, which they 
would have failed to do if they had been asked to make the 
effort earlier. The fine performance of the Hon. E. C. Hardinge 
who arrived, with six minutes to spare, on a horse as fresh as 
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paint, as a matter of fact did SEPA Sea a eS Ae 


him little service, as_ the a 
ap 


trials were judged on the ’ a “ ny "fog? 
marks obtained over the four ee , “a 
days’ trial, and in the arena 
he did not do so well. But, 
on the whole, I think that in 
pace and style our officers 
performed better, both indi- 
vidually and as a_ whole, 


across country than our 





foreign rivals; but in the J 
ring, for schooling, manners, = | 
etc., the foreigners were un- i 
questionably our superiors. 
rrial 1V.—Handiness and 
unconditional obedience 
weight, «1st. 11lb. Jump 
round course at fifteen miles 
per hour. Height of obstacles 
only 3ft. 6in No wings to 
fences The fences were 
arranged askew, and the com- 
petitors had to turn back - 
over the first fence and vari- ia nae epee tet ALAS 
ous other dodges of this sort, 
the idea being to see if THE HON. E. C. HARDINGE : | FIRST ARRIVAL AT ALDERSHOT, JUMPING 
STEEPLECHASE COURSE, 
horse was always well in hand, 
willing to jump or turn away from a jump, or jump unex- _ in fact. In this the foreigners again made much the b W 
pectedly, according to rider’s orders and unquestioning obedience so, on the result of the four days’ trials, the results ar 
place, Belgium ; seco: rd 
a ua aa, : er a BS. af 2G mm ; and fourth, Franc 
ot a - ey, ¢Z ares pes aan be England, and so on 
epee 8 . Trial [.  requi 0 
criticism. It was, an 
an easy win for forei 
petitors. 
Trial I1.—The R 
ride, I take it, need no 
at all; it was, I pres \ 
way of being an eli! g 
trial for soundness 
horse would have to 
my opinion, remarkal 
sound not to be able to 
13st. 7lb. for fifteen 1 in 
one and a half hours! I[t was 
in fact, of little valu ept 


as a popular spectack 


{ Trial If1.—Aldershot 
| ride. If the competito d 
been made to jump th 
course as they arrived it 
is, immediately —it would 
have been a fairly cre 
test, and several horses would 
have failed, but allowing som 
thirty minutes’ rest (I did not 
time it), they all recovered 
sufficiently from the journe) 
and it made the trial a bit 
of a farce. Lots of hunters 
} 


every season do fifteen to 
eighteen miles to a meet, hunt 
all day, which, including tli 
run and driving coverts, trots 
to and from blank coverts 
etc., we will call another ten 
miles, then come home ano- 
ther fifteen miles or so, say 
an average of forty odd miles 





it is nothing out of the way 
and happens to most ters 
several times in a son 
(particularly stag hun in 
the West Country, w! it 
would not be con d 
out of the way ever! 
My wife, for exampl did 
a forty-mile day last m 
including a_ six-mil int 
(and a fast one) on se 


COMPETITORS ARRIVING AT THE ALDERSHOT CONTROL. 
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twenty years old! During this run they jumped part of a 
steeplechase course. One more criticism I think worthy of 
note—there were in the military trials three horses which, as a 
hunting man, I should call “ weeds,” all ridden by foreign 
officers. Bar one, 

who refused, these 

horses did the journey \ ‘ 
well and never 
turned a hair, and 
jumped _ beautifully. 
Certainly they only 
carried 11st. 1.1lb.; 
still, it is a big 
weight for a ‘‘ weed,” 

and I think in this /- 
country we are a 

little obsessed with 

bone,” and once 

more the old 

adage of “‘an ounce 

of blood is worth a 

pound of bone” has 

proved itself true— 
the English chargers 

more up to weight 
certainly arrived in 
equally good, or even 

better, condition. AN EXAMINATION 
But the only heavy- 

weight stamp of horse, ridden by a French cuirassier, was 
distinctly distressed. L. E. 


l| 
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THE COACHING CORINTHIAN. THE COACH HORSE OF THE 
FUTURE. 

S I watched from a coach the progress of the teams 
in the Coaching Corinthian Competition held last 
Saturday I could not help thinking that there 
was much more in it than the competition of 

a number of well turned out coaches for a cup. It was, 
no doubt, a pretty and popular show, appreciated alike by 
the crowd in Hammersmith Broadway and the gay throng 
of the Saturday before Ascot at Ranelagh; but it was much 
more. These competitions will eventually determine the type 
of horse to be driven in our coaches, for coaches I believe there 
will be for many a long year yet. Olympia has carried on 
the work which Sir George Hastings and the present writer 
began when, twenty years ago, the latter helped to carry out 
Sir George’s ideal about coaching competitions. Times change 
in the coaching world, and horses change with them. We 
have seen the hunter type come and go. The coach horse sort, 
always a favourite with such coachmen as the late Duke of 
Beaufort in the past and with Sir Edward Stern (blue roans), 
Captain Spicer (greys) and Mr. George Savile (bays) at the 
present time. Coaching is an old-time sport carried on 
under modern conditions, and must be affected by those 
conditions now as in the past. For a long time I clung to the 
old coach horses, which were, after all, not so very old, as it is 
clear that our practical ancestors who rode in coaches went in 
for blood in the horses that drew them. But after the 
experience of the last two Saturdays in the Marathon and the 
Corinthian I see that different times need other types, for so 
many things have changed. Coaching is no longer a business, 
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nor even a mode of locomotion. Driving four horses is a sport, 
riding in a coach an incomparable way of seeing the country, 
with the accompaniment of the subtle charm of the clatter of 
the hoofs, the inspiriting rattle of the “ tantivy trot’ and the clang 
of the swinging bars. 
The very roads are so 
smooth that they 
have hardly to be 
taken seriously, and a 
loaded coach is hardly 
ever delayed by 
‘*woolly’’ roads, 
though greasy tar may 
sometimes make the 
coachman cautious. 
Nevertheless, ou 
roads are such that 
there is no reason 
why we should not use 
horses with action. 
The victories of Mr. 
Barron’s teams in the 
Marathon, the com- 
petitions and the 
Corinthian at Olympia 
show that horses can 
work hard and_ yet 
keep their action. 


FOR SOUNDNESS. 


We want our horses 
to trot more, but only a lunatic would gallop over tar, and 
it is pleasanter for the driver and more exhilarating for the 
passengers if the horses keep up a fair pace. We do not then 
need to use our whips, and the drag is, in spite of the romantic 
school of writers on coaching, of more material assistance to 
the driver than his whip. Naturally he is not too skilful, for 
he may drive for days and never need to hit a leader. Besides, 
say what you will, high-couraged horses of the modern type 
will not stand a whip. Use the whip and they begin to pull, 
and most coachmen hate a team that goes right up their bits 
and tries to draw the coach by his arms. 

The effect of well built coaches, good roads and pleasant 
driving is that we want, and are beginning to use, a different 
kind of horse, and in spite of lingering looks cast back at the 
coach horse or the hunter type, the horse of the future is probably 
of the sort with which Mr. Barron, Sir Lindsay Hogg, Mr. Stanley 
Brotherhood and Mr. W. H. Moore are making us familiar. 
These horses have weight enough to move the coach, action 
enough to catch the eye, pace enough never to allow their stages 
to be tedious, and they can stay well over a long road with a 
fair load behind. 

All these things came to me as I sat on a coach and the 
panorama of the Corinthian drive flitted by. The busy idleness 
of a Saturday Hammersmith, the Cockney rural Castlenau 
Road, the brilliant colours of Ranelagh flowers and Ranelagh 
dresses against the background of the splendid elms from which 
the estate derives its name of Barn Elms; and then, again, 
Putney and Barnes and the groups of cricketers who pause to 
look on and, best of all, Richmond Park, with the horses tearing 
along gaily on the open road and where I fully appreciated fo1 
the first time the pace and freedom of Mr. Moore’s bay standard. 
I think myself he drives his good horses too fast. I like the more 
orthodox swinging level trot of Mr. Barron’s chestnuts. D. 





LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
ADY C. MILNES GASKELL is the authoress of 
a very pleasant and chatty book on old Shropshire 
life, and she has now added to it one of similar 
character, Friends Round the Wrekin (Smith, 
Elder). Those who do not know her writing 
ought to be told that it is an olla podrida. She is a gardener, 
a student of natural history, an antiquarian, a family his- 
torian and, above all, a close observer of human nature, 
who has a remarkable ear for a telling story and is able to 
reproduce it. Nor does she mind at all recounting what 
rather tells against herself, as is shown by the following 
conversation with Bob Scultock : f 


“Yes,” said Bob; “ I’ve come to know if you or the young lady want 
a beast, a right proper beast, douce as a moonbeam, but routelish as a peer 
to look at.” 


I shook my head. 

“Nay? thee’s not taken to a motor?” he asked, 

I apologised, reddened, and avowed my sin. 

Bob was sad. ‘‘I wad’na ’a thought of ’ee,”’ he said, * but one ‘ears 
bad things of everybody nowadays.” 

The sort of conservatism here exemplified goes through and 
through the country people round about the Wrekin. One 
of the characters says : 

“* There’s one as they call Mr. George, as Ben, that is my eldest son, 
and given to newspapers and books, says wants to change most things 
But lor’ bless you! he may change things in towns but not in the country 
Here things happen mostly accordin’ to God and natur, and yer can’t mak« 
things no otherwise.” 

Of this happy rendering of rustic prejudice and character 
there is plenty to delight the most omnivorous reader. The 
writer can have very seldom failed to note any really odd 











characteristic on the part of her neighbours. Of the historic 
characters mentioned, two stand on an eminence by them- 
selves. One is Sir Philip Sidney, the most perfect gentleman 
that England has ever produced. “‘ If he go on in the course 
he hath begun,” said Lord Essex, before he died, “‘ he will be 
as famous and worthy a gentleman as ever England bred.” 
Sir Philip Sidney was born at Penshurst, but spent his boyhood 
at Ludlow and at Shrewsbury. At*the latter place he was 
educated under Thomas Ashton. Lady Milnes Gaskell 
recounts once more the story of Zutphen, and the tale brings 
out as clearly as anything else could do those aspects ol 
Sidney’s character which entitle him to the proud position 
of the most perfect English gentleman. Because he met Sir 
William Pelham in light armour he vowed that he would fight 
in similar apparel. When the little English band was con- 
fronted with a larger body of the enemy Sir Philip was wounded 
in the leg, and it was on his way back that the famous incident 
of his life occurred. It is needless to repeat it here, scarcely 
even to write once more his words to the wounded soldier 
whom he caught gazing enviously at the bottle that was going to 
his lips. ‘‘ Thy necessity, friend, is yet greater than mine.” 
The author recalls a similar story told by Victor Hugo of a 
French officer in the Peninsular War. The officer made his 
servant give a draught of water to a wounded Spaniard who 
an instant before had tried to kill him. “ Donnez lui tout 
de méme Aa boire.” Sir Philip ultimately died of the wound 
and Sir Fulke Greville, who was his constant companion 
during the illness, wrote of him: 

Those sweet large affections of his could no more be contracted with the 
narrowness of pain, grief or sickness, than any sparkle of our immortality 
can be privately buried in the shadow of death 

Sir Philip’s poetry is practically forgotten, and there 
is little in his achievements to entitle him to a prominent 
place in history, but he is as living to-day as he was at the 
time of his death, because he exists in the mind as the type 
of “‘a verra parfait knight.” 

Were we asked whom we considered to have been the 
most perfect priest in English history the reply would come 
inevitably. George Herbert is as secure in the one position 
as Sir Philip Sidney is in the other. He lived his life at the 
little church at Bemerton, just outside of Salisbury, and there 
he met his death in the manner described by Izaak Walton, 
gazing down the abyss, not fearfully, but yet solemnly. 
He said to the friends who had gathered round his bedside : 

‘I look back upon the pleasures of my past life and see the content 
that I have taken in beauty, in wit, in music and pleasant conversation. 
They are now all passed by like a dream, or as a shadow that returns not.” 

Dick Tarleton, the famous actor of Elizabeth’s reign, 
belongs altogether to a different category. He was a protégé 
of the Earl of Leicester, a servant of whom found him one day 
herding his father’s swine in Shropshire. He might have been 
the model for Mr. Locke’s beloved vagabond. It is said that 
Queen Elizabeth, when in the dumps, would declare that 
“Tarleton could undumpish her at pleasure.”” Wycherley, 
the dramatist, was also of Shropshire, having been born 
on the French farm near Wem, in 1640. His “ Plain Dealer ”’ 
proved to be his making. He diedin 1715. Admiral Benbow 
was born in Shrewsbury in 1650. The story is repeated here 
without evidence that after his fight with the Moors in 1686, 
he had the heads of thirteen of his slain adversaries pickled 
and carried in a sack to Cadiz. Clive we had occasion to 
refer to in these columns two or three weeks ago. He was 
the greatest of the soldiers that Shropshire has produced. 

We must not, however, let these great people prevent us 
from saying a little about the other features of the volume. 
One of the most charming stories is an account of the taming 
of a covey of young partridges. There are many stories of 
starlings and a good account of the heron, which, however, 
seems to be rarer in Shropshire than it is in a great many other 
counties. The folk-lore is very alluring. An old woman of 
eighty said to the author: 

“They talks another language, and the wisdom of our forefathers be 
clean left out. Shropshire was Shropshire, and us belonged to ourselves. 
Now it seems as we're only a parcel of England, and "tis a pity, for there baint 
the strength of feelin’ and carin’ as there was in years gone by. ‘ A Shrop- 
shire man for Shropshire,’ us used to say. Now a man from any part seems 
to do as well.” 

The same dame produced some old folk-lore rhymes that were 
common in the days of her youth. Here are some of them : 
Dame likes porridge, 

Missus likes broth, 

Madam sips tay. 
Many broad lands be spent in getting, 
Since women have a’ took to tay and gave up knitting, 
And men have a’ thrown hewing and splitting 

Them as would thrive 

Mun rise at five, 
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Them as ha’ thriven 
May bide till seven. 
At Candlemass Day 
A good Goose should lay, 
But on the eve of St. Chad, 
Lays both the brown and the bad 
We have room but for one scrap of her conversation : 
‘* Then there is Farmer Catchup’s sayin’. Some one, it seems, at Churc 
Stretton Fair once said to him as Farmer Dawson’s sheep of the Rock's Far 
was bigger than his. ‘ Us canna’ allus go by size,’ said he, ‘ else cows ’ 
catch hares.’ ” 


Our extracts will, we think, make it evident that th 
book will be delightful to those who take delight in th 
gossip and ways of country life. 


THE FIRST SECRETARY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
Robert Boyle. A Biography, by Flora Masson. (Constable.) 
MISS FLORA MASSON is possessed of many of the qualities which gains 
for her father great distinction as a writer of biography. She has work 
herself full of her subject. The atmosphere is easily maintained from begi) 
ning to end, and she carries almost to an extreme the faculty for seizing up 
pregnant and characteristic phrases. In fact, we sometimes are in dang 
of losing sight of the principal figure in her work, owing to the minute det 
of the blazonry by which it is surrounded. “ Spiritay Robyn,” as he was call: 
in his childhood, does not lend himself much to the arts of the dramat 
biographer. Although the last darling son—the Benjamin, as he was oft: 
called—of the great Earl of Cork, and although his life was passed an 
the turmoil, agitations and civil war which gave Cromwell the Protectora 
and Charles I. a scaffold, very early he made choice of the quiet lit 
It was the danger and terror of a severe thunderstorm that first turned hi: 
towards religion—converted him, to make a long story short. Perhaps t! 
resolution then made was more easily kept because at the age of twenty-o1 
he became afflicted with a very painful disease which troubled him to the er 
of his life. Be the cause what it may, in the midst of very stirring time 
he remained a student, a scientific investigator, a natural philosopher ai 
chemist. Apparently, he was one of those whose individuality was mor 
impressive than his achievement, as writers who were contemporaneot 
bear testimony to a fame which in modern eyes his accomplishments scarce! 
deserved. ‘ The excellent Mr. Boyle,” was a phrase used about hit 
Addison said he was an honour to his country. He was the fir 
secretary of the Royal Society, which he loved to call “the Invisib 
Society.” Miss Masson’s book, however, should be regarded most! 
as a picture of the times in which he lived. The first part of the bool 
indeed, is completely taken up by a study of the “ great” Earl of Corl 
At any rate, his powerful figure is everywhere dominant. Interspersed wit 
the story of his life are very illuminating descriptions of things as they wer 
in the early half of the seventeenth century. We have, for instance, a detailed 
description of Eton, where at that time Sir Henry Wotton was Provost. Th: 
very journey from Dublin reads strange in these days. As their coach wa 
crossing the Four-Miles Water at Clonmel it was overturned in mid-strean 
Robyn cried when one of his father’s gentlemen insisted on carrying him across 
The party eventually sailed from Youghal, and they had to wait a whole week 
for a wind, and then were beaten back again byastorm. At last “ though the 
Irish coasts were then sufficiently infested with Turkish gallies,”” they reached 
Bristol in safety. Sir Henry Wotton was a great man in his day, and might 
have been greater if he had not let his wit get the better of his discretior 
by writing in an album that “ An Ambassador is an honest man sent to | 
abroad for the good of his country.” Robyn was not fond of games, but h« 
seems to have had a very pleasant time at Eton. During the time whe: 
the boys were at school, Lord Cork was in full conflict with Wentworth, a: 
incident in his life which meant a diminution in his fortune. Still, it was then 
that he built Stalbridge—“ a capittal howse, demesne, and Lands ’’—a plac« 
that was to be closely associated with his son. It was the age when boys wer 
sent abroad, and Robyn’s famiharity with Italian and with Italian thought 
was largely due to his residence in that country. The great events of the day 
did not, indeed, pass over Robyn Boyle without effect. They robbed him of 
many friends and of much fortune, but he had within him a kingdom whic! 
neither Prince nor Protector could disturb or even enter. Andsoin the book 
the history of the age is reflected as in a calm pool at evening. He died 
painlessly in the December of 1691, seven days after the sister to whom in 
his will he had devised his effects. There is no love story except a very 
insignificant one in his career, and very little of what we call romance, yet this 
story of his life, written with fulness of knowledge, makes most agreeabl 
reading. Miss Flora Masson is to be congratulated on having done the work 
so well 


“FOR A PASSING HOUR OF UNCRITICAL ENJOYMENT.” 

Sunrise Valley, by Marion Hill. (John Long.) 

AN extraordinary mingling of ingenuousness and youthful sincerity lend 
Sunrise Valley a decided advantage over novels of a more ambitious kind 
It is a simple tale of an inexperienced young woman of culture and breeding 
offering herself for the post of teacher to Sunrise Valley School, in Penn 
sylvania. Blanche Dering is the impecunious niece of the wealthy Mrs 
Persis von Maeden of New York, and that lady had hoped to persuade the 
girl to engage herself to Stanley Ballantyne, a quite agreeable New York 
exquisite, who persists in following Blanche to Sunrise Valley and the Aldric! 
Farm; where she is lodged with a charming family whose attractions we 
enthusiastically endorse. From the start, when Blanche quarrels with her 
host, Oscar Aldrich, we know that here is her destired fate; but our enjoy- 
ment is not diminished an iota by anticipation of this certainty, and w 
follow their misunderstandings with that secret bated joy that belongs t 
the youth this disarming and vivacious chronicler has recovered for us for 
a passing hour of uncritical enjoy ment. 
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MAY-FISH. 

T is now seasonable to consider a mysterious, unfamiliar 
fish, which comes in season towards the end of May or 
the beginning of June, and which is styled, alike in 
Germany and on the banks of the Severn, the “ May-fish,”’ 
just as the drake is called the ‘‘ May-fly,’’ because the advent 
of both is usually at a period which was formerly the 

end of May. This is the shad, of which two varieties frequent 
British waters—the Allis shad (Clupea alosa) and the Twaite, 
or Twait shad (C. finta). These fish annually ascend the Rivers 
Severn and Wye, and Teme, a trouty tributary of the former, 
as also, perhaps, and in a lesser degree, the Tweed and a few 
other streams on the East Coast of England and Scotland ; while 
many years ago they ran up the Thames when gravid. 

The shad, shadde, ysgadan (Welsh), twait, splasher or 
May-fish is allied to the abounding shad of America. Thackeray 
tells us, in ‘“‘ The Virginians,”” how Mr. Henry Warrington and 
Colonel Washington were wont to go out on the Potomac and 
catch vast numbers of shad in their skilfully flung nets. The 
two British varieties of the Clupea are distinguished by the 
ichthyologically learned with such difficulty that “ the general ”’ 
do not greatly worry about discrimination. The distinction 
mainly lies in the matter of gill rakers, while the allis attains 
a greater weight than the twait, the former varying from about 
a pound to three or four pounds or more. 

As to the edible qualities of these little known fish opinions 
differ ; at any rate, the allis is less uneatable than the twait, 
either of which, as with all fresh-water and most salt-water 
fishes, should be cooked and eaten immediately after removal 
from the water. One of the oldest cookery-books states that 
‘shad is of no esteem.’’ Ausonius of Bordeaux, who flourished 
A.D. 380, in his poem on the Moselle, mentions shad as food 
for the common people (which it is now all up and down the 
Wye, for all sorts and conditions of folk): ‘* Stridentesque 
focis opsonia plebis alausas.” Really, freed from the backbone 
and boiled immediately after being landed, an allis shad of 
medium size—say about two pounds—is not bad eating. It 
is vastly pleasing to the popular palate, unaccustomed to much 
better piscine fare. The American shad is very felicitously 
named Clupea sapidissima, for it is a right toothsome delicacy. 
In the States, where it abounds, this King of the Herrings is 
regarded as the crowning triumph of marine fish culture. One 
of our most prominent novelists (and trout fishermen) told me of 
what is called in America “‘ planked shad,”’ which I understand to 
be a shad split open, nailed to a piece of oak and grilled. But 
one does not find Britons so enthusiastic about the edible qualities 
of their shads as are our American friends about the sapid species. 
We are largely disposed to the opinion that our allis and our 
twait are inclined to be dry and bony. 

Is the May-fish a river fish or a sea fish ? 
question, as regards the non-scientific. It is certainly 
anadromous. Apparently, it matters little, since all the 
authorities on fresh-water and salt-water fishes play very lightly 
witb the subject. Sir Herbert Maxwell, who deals sufficiently 
with the Clupea, gives us the derivation and meaning of /finta. 
““ The twait is full of bones, hence the French name for the fish 
la feinte—which has been Latinised in its specific scientific name, 
finta, and which Littré explains to signify que c’est une alose feinte 
—that is, a false [sham or pretended] shad.”’ Mr. Willis Bund is 
of opinion that this migratory sea-fish (there is an authoritative 
definition) is not included in the Fresh Water Fisheries Acts. 
As it belongs to the herring family, it is equally outside the Acts 
that protect the salmon. It is true that liberal-minded 
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fishmongers have been known to sell it to the unwary as ‘‘ salmon- 
shad,” just as they have vended the bass (which is a perch) 
as ‘‘ salmon-bass.’’ However, on the Thames there was anciently 
a by-law prohibiting the capture of shad after June 30th—that 
is, when in the kelt stage. A distinguished American statesman 
and sportsman has stated that the shad was the best table fish 
known—which is rough on the salmon, the turbot, the mullet, 
the smelt and others—and that we should strive to get it into the 
Thames rather than to introduce salmon. But it must be 
remembered that salmon are not taking kindly to the Thames ; 
that, for similar reasons, shad would not ascend that river; and 
that our shad are vastly inferior to the American variety, which 
most probably would not thrive in our waters. 

The “splashers’’ come tumbling up, like porpoises o1 
dolphins, noisily heralding their approach, especially at and about 
nightfall. Their tumultuous advent is very welcome to the 
scattered multitude of the riparian countryside, who slay 
numbers of the swarming schools with spades, hop-poles, hedge 
stakes, hayforks, gaffs, nets, or whatever bashing, stabbing o: 
scooping engine is available. As for the sportsman, he is 
interested in the fish in a far lesser degree. Now and again, 
at other seasons, sea-fishermen take shad in their nets, and hook 
them when railing or whiffing for mackerel. In rivers they 
can sometimes be induced to run at a spinning minnow, phantom 
or spoon, or to rise to a Zulu, an Alexandra or other gay fly 
the twait being more “ willin’”’ than the allis. Some experts 
suggest a Silver Doctor or a Silver Grey. But spinning tackle 
will be found to beat the fly with this fickle fish (which should 
be angled for in the evening), while for your shad, as for well-nigh 
all sorts and conditions of fishes, the worm is the surest and 
deadliest bait of all. There is ever much virtue in your humble 
‘Gardenia.””’ Now from the abstract to the concrete. Mi 
Willis Bund, who is the chairman of the Severn Conservators, 
and a high piscine and piscatorial authority, writing in the angling 
section of the Worcestershire volume of ‘‘ The Victoria History,”’ 
says: ‘‘ Angling for twait-shad, one requires a wet May and some 
freshets towards the end of the month to bring up the fish. The 
tackle consists of a stiffish rod, a fairly strong line and a gut cast, 
attached to which is the bait made of green, red, or vellow 
worsted lapped round the hook, exactly like a mackerel bait 
only smaller. A few turns of silver twist are an improvement 
The line is leaded, and may carry 
a bait or several baits. The 
lure is thrown across the stream 
to the opposite side of the pool 
in a downward direction, and 
worked up stream by the method 
known as ‘ sinking and drawing. 
The fish are strong and fight 
well, leaping out of the water, but 
having tender mouths require 
careful playing. But they are 
capricious.” 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 
BLADDER-NOSED SEALS ARRIVI 





AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 
[To tHe Eprror MALE SHOWING 
Sir,—Two young bladder-nosed, BLADDER ON NOSE. 
crested or hooded seals (Crystophora 


cristata) have recently arrived at the Zoological Gardens, where the species 
rhis seal is found in the North Atlantic 
and Arctic Seas, but is nowhere plentiful in numbers. The adult male is a 


has not been exhibited since 1883 


remarkable-looking creature, and 
large, hood-like 
from the nose and extends to the 


possesses a 
appendage that stands uy 
back of 
the head above the eyes The male attains 
to a length of eight feet, It is 
above and light grey, or almost 
It is said t 


squids, 


blackish-grey 
white, below 
cuttlefish and 


» feed largely on 
It may prove of interest to compare the 
accompanying photograph of one of these young 
animals at the Gardens with that of an adult 
specimen in the Mammal Gallery at the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington B 


THE MOLLY 
EDITOR OF 


MAWK 
To THE ‘Country Liri 
Sir,—I have been interested in your corre- 
spondence as to the “molly mawk.” I have 
been lately staying in a rather out-of-the-way 
Northumberland, on the sea 
links A 


showed me 


coast, 


part of 
where there is a sporting nine-holk 
small boy who was carrying for me 
a nest of what he called “* sea mice.” I found 
out this was the rock pipit. Have any of your 
correspondents heard the pretty name of * sea 


mice’ given to these birds ?—X 


FOSTER PARENTS 
fo tHe Eptror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—The following incident may interest 


some of your readers. A man who keeps 


Copyright. I 


930 


a little fruit store in the town is very fond of animals and birds. To-day 
he showed me, with much pride, three healthy little bantams of three weeks 
old, which had been hatched under two pairs of pigeons. He had taken away 
the pigeons’ eggs and put those of the bantam in their place. The pigeons 


evidently did not notice the change of eggs, for they took their turns of sitting 
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on them, and in due time the bantam chicks were hatched. When that event 
took place the man removed the chicks, put them in a large cage and coy: red 
them carefully each night with cotton-wool. To-day these little bantams were 
running happily about the yard, eating the food put for them and looking 
the picture of strong, healthy chickenhood.—GERTRUDE WELBURN. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SHAMBLES, 


(To THE 


KING’S LYNN 
Epiror or “ Country Lure.’ 

Sir,—I was very glad to see Mr. Ibberson’s letter in your issue of the r3th 
at 
It is difficult to imagine that any representative townsfolk 


” 


inst. with reference to the proposed demolition of the old ‘‘ Shambles 
King’s Lynn 
can seriously propose to sweep away an old building that has been standing 
for considerably over a century for no better reasons than those they put 
it is in the way of no public improvement nor is the ground it 
It is urged that in the opinion of 
They admit that it is not 
‘ ugly,” but plead that as an attempt was made some fifty years ago to have 


forward, as 
covers needed for any specific purpose 


many the building is an eyesore and excrescence 


which was luckily frustrated—that this is an 
Taste has so fortunately 


it removed—an attempt 
additional reason why it should be destroyed to-day 
changed that this really is one of the strongest arguments in favour of its 
retention. The Lynn people, if their local Press speaks truly on their behalf, 
seem quite unable to realise that this is not a mere building of eighteenth 
century handiwork, but a piece of local history and tradition with character 
and personality, and which they should be proud to maintain as custodians 
of the town I even go further and contend that no age has a right to destroy 
the work of its predecessors, except where convenience compels, merely because 


in the opinion of some a building such as this is “ out of keeping” with its 


surroundings. The whole trouble seems to have arisen through the kindly 
action of a gentleman in offering a sum of money equivalent to the capital- 
ised rent now obtained from the use of the building, to enable the Town Council 
to destroy it—an offer that has most unfortunately been accepted. It will 
indeed be grievous if this should be taken as a precedent for similar proceedings 
in other towns possessing ancient buildings.—E. G. DawBER 


[To tne Epitror or “ Country Lirt1 

Sir,—Will you allow me to support the letter of protest in your paper against 
the destruction of the interesting late eighteenth century building at King’s 
Lynn? I am struck by its resemblance to the County Hall of Hertford, 
the only building, perhaps, which we can definitely assign to the second star 
in the “ constellation of the Adelphi” 
followed the articles on the work of the brothers Adam appearing during the 
last year will recall blocks of offices and stables, buildings of this plain type. 
Unfortunately, admirable work of this character is particularly subject to 
alteration and destruction by people who cannot see its merits. The County 
Hall at Hertford, popularly regarded as “ ugly,” has been seriously altered, 
but I hope later on to publish some drawings showing that originally it had 
When the old lady objected to Turner’s view of Covent 


” 


—James Adam. Those who have 


distinct merits 
Garden on the grounds that “ she did not see it like that, 
painter was, “ Do not you wish that you could?” 
the man in authority to defer to the opinions of those who have had a wider 
experience and have studied the subject. There is no greater loss to many 
provincial centres, that one can remember for a generation, than the gradual 
obliteration of their own local type of eighteenth century architecture. These 
things can never be replaced, and in time to come they will be bitterly regretted 
It is a curious fact that the West Gate of Canterbury, which is now one of the 


the reply of the 
It is not too much to ask 


interesting things in that city, was only saved two generations back by a 


casting vote.—ArtTHUR BOLTON 


“FOOL’S PARADISE.” 


[To tHe Epiror or “* Country Lire.”’] 


Sir,—I have read and re-read the enclosed stanza. I may be so ill-regulated 
in mind as to confess I do not quite understand the sequence of thought 
expressed in the passage. Would you oblige me by putting it into plain 
prose, especially the last five lines? I refer to the lines called “ Fcol’s 
(Country Lire, June 6th, 1914, page 827). My difficulty is: 
equally say—(but the whole appears 
meaning of it hidden)—* All men and women are 
(and I presume, Faith). May it not be 


Paradise " 
Would it not be 
enigmatical, or the 


correct to 


fools, unless they cherish Love” 
read thus: 
“Did God make roses for fools’ (wise ?) delight 
Which never fade till Love lacks sight ? 
Nay, go your way, ye who weep and pray : 
Death, and doubt and fears are for fools, 
There are no tears (for the wise) 
in Paradise.’ 
Nor do I follow the thread : 
“ There are tears for all mortal things, 
So wise men say: but no tears for me 
(More wise? than they), who have eyes to see 


in the heart of May 


When summers ended 

I am afraid I am very dense, and I feel uncomfortable at the thought of it. 
Kindly enlighten me.—WIsE or OTHERWISE. 

[We sent our distinguished correspondent’s letter to Miss Angela Gordon, 

* The note interests me very much, but I do not feel sure that 


who says: 





I can satisfy the writer about the meaning of ‘ Fool’s Paradise.’ The poer 
reaction after a dinner- table 
with a melancholy materialist. Does the meaning plainer 
I say that it is pitched on the irony? Only a fool 
the eyes of the worldly-wise) will find delight in a withered rose; | 
for the fool with the gift of remembrance and the loyalty of love 
rose keeps its aforetime beauty eternally unfaded. The real point 
the poem—I am sorry it should not be clear—is the true wisdom (desp 
the seeming foolishness) of holding fast, very fast, to that which once y 
good, and letting the rest go. To accept the principle of Abt Vogler, t 
‘there shall never be one lost good,’ is to lay the foundations of a Parad 
proof against the powers of pessimism and tears. 
of many apparently sensible people—to fly in the face of obvious fact 
the rose does fade; May does give place to December; Death does sil 
the voice of the sweetest singing bird. 
And the fool replies : 
Suum cuique.”—Ep.]} 


was written by way of conversat 
become 


note of 


It is also—in the opi: 


‘ This is really undeniable,’ says t 


sensible person ‘It simply makes no differenc: 


SAND DUNES AND COAST EROSION. 


’ 


Country Lire.”} 


[To tHe Epiror or 
Sir,—Your excellent leading article of June 6th is particularly interesti: 
to dwellers on the Norfolk coast. It is a pity Mr. Case, in his descripti 
of the sand dunes in the west of the county, omitted the most important 
all our natural defences, viz., the history of the formation of the great estuar 
whose mouth extended from Happisburgh to Winterton. It is general 
admitted this was open sea at the time of the Roman Occupation. T! 
Broads represent its deeper parts. 
must have taken place rapidly, for in 1300 the Hundred Stream flowed i: 


If this were really the case a chan; 


the sea between Horsey and Winterton, when a floodgate prevented t! 
This river bed is now practically dry, having be« 
blocked by the sand dunes. The lighthouse at Winterton stands on the edg 
of an ancient sea cliff (coterminous with another “ Walsey hills” betwe+ 
Cley-next-the-Sea and Salthouse), separated from the present high-wat 
mark by some five hundred yards of blown sand thirty feet high, whic 
accumulated after a slight elevation of the sea bed, laying bare some ten mil 
of foreshore about the close of the Neolithic period. The rate of encroac! 
ment landwards by the sea may be roughly ascertained by the time taker 
to engulf the parish of Eccles, which contained two thousand acres at tl! 
Conquest, now reduced to about two hundred. In the early part of last centur 
its church tower stood inside the dunes. About 1845 one could walk from 
the top of the sandhill into the belfry window ; in 1860 it was standing o 
the beach, and succumbed to the gale in 1895. If any of your readers ca! 
throw further light on the formation and history of this estuary they wil! 
obtain the thanks of many residents in the district as well as of hundreds 
who visit the locality in summer-time.—R. J. W. P. 


ingress of salt water. 


TO MAKE A GRAVEL TENNIS COURT. 
(To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’) 
Sir,—I shall be obliged if you or a correspondent could assist me with a 
suggestion as to forming a gravel court for tennis. Should same have any 
special subsoil, and what thickness and quality should the top be? Should 
it be formed with a slight crown or not? Any details of formation will be 
appreciated.—*‘ CaRLTON.” 

[Gravel tennis courts may vary between those with a maximum and those 
with a minimum of pebbles. The former are apt to get loose, and, in any case, 
are very wearing to the balls, besides providing a considerable percentag: 
of false bounds. Such courts may be seen in the Canbury Gardens at Kingston. 
The latter are apt to become muddy and, therefore, non-resilient. In dry 
weather they may even become dusty. The perfect gravel court is probabiy 
a chimera. Those who wish to try for it should drain the surface of the sit« 
with pipes set diagonally to a central row of pipes. A crown to the court 
is not recommended. Better have the court sloping to the net from each end, 
with a 3}in. fall, and a big drain pipe along the net. As a foundation, which 
helps drainage, and, if in suitable soil, will enable you to do without pipes, 
screened clinkers are excellent, and still more excellent if combined with 
broken brick. On the top of these (well rolled) place your zin. of gravel 
keeping the finer sort for the top-dressing. The most popular court of the 
day is the rubble court. It is best when made, not of burnt or ordinary br-ck, 
but of burnt clay. The latter takes longer to revert to its original condition 
of clay. The happy mean between hardness and dryness, and softness at d 
wetness, is difficult to attain in these courts, but when once made (and a 
local builder or pavior can do the job at half the price of the advertisir g 
firms), the thing to do is to have the fine top-dressing ready at hand to apply 
when the court is worn or getting into holes or settling with the grain 
Sprinkle the top-dressing and roll well. An excellent court may be made 
by mixing brick-dust or burnt clay with fine gravel; this method deserves 
a good trial. The surface is both elastic and porous. The problem in all 
the terre batiue courts is to combine resiliency with porousness, and binding 
quality with both. On application, firms will be recommended, or more 
details supplied if the court is to be made by local labour.—Eb. | 
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THE GANDER 
\ND THE 
STONEMASON 
fo tHE Eprror.]) 
I enclose a 
photograph of an 
d deaf stonemason 
1 a gander stand- 
by the side of 
tone on which 


} working It 
taken a_ tew 

i s ago in an 
\ ey farmyard. 
I e spring the 
laid and, full 
xpectation, sat 


er eggs; but, 
utely, her 

s were not 
1 and no 

os appe are d 
eems to have 
the gander, 

vas anxiously 
g forward tothe 


THE MASON’S MATE. 


nd up-bringing 

large family 
ghly disgusted with his wife, he determined to watch over the old 
1ason, who has been at work for several weeks. The devotion of the 
the man is extraordinary, for almost throughout the whole day he is 
side, and if a stranger comes near he waddles at him, with outstretched 
hissing in the orthodox manner. The old man can stroke the gander 
k it up without any signs of displeasure on the part of the latter. At 
ne the photograph was taken chips of stone were falling in all direc- 
but the gander kept his head well above the level of the top of the stone, 
ntly to see that the dressing was done properly and quite indifferent 
flying chips. The mason appears to have inherited from the Druids 
‘ ef in the doctrine of transmigration of souls, for he assured me that the 
I ust at one time have been a mason. Shortly the building will be 
( ted and the visits of the mason will cease. It will be interesting to 
ve whether the gander shows signs of anxiety at his absence.—E. Neit 


BAYNES 
BIRD CAGES. 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”) 
Six,—No doubt many of your readers were interested in Sir Martin Conway's 
History of Birdcages,” in your Summer Number. The earlier examples 
he gives are all Dutch. May I instance the representation of an Old English 


birdeage in St. Andrew’s Church, Norwich, sculptured on a monument ? 
The monument is to Sir John Suckling and Martha his wife, who died in 
1627 and 1613 respectively, parents of Sir John Suckling, the Cavalier poet, 
whose kneeling figure is at the head of the tomb. It is a large composition, 
carried out in the most elaborate designs of the period, with unusual symbolic 
motifs, no doubt due to the son’s literary fancies. The birdcage is sculptured 
above the arch over the effigies, and struck me as an early example of a 
modern-looking square wire cage with wooden cross-pieces and a domed wire 
top. The door of the cage is open and a bird is escaping, typical of the spirit 
escaping from the body. The date of the erection of the monument is 
uncertain, but I should place it as erected by the son between his father’s 
death in 1627 and his own, which took place about 1641.—ALice Marcon. 
TERRIER AND SOW. 

To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.’ 

Sir,—I enclose a photograph which should be of interest to you and your 


readers. The terrier, a bitch, has always been great pals with the sow since 
they were both quite young. The sow had her first pigs on May 5th this 
year, and within an hour of their birth (seven in all) the terrier was in the 





AKING A GREAT INTEREST IN THE LITTLE PIGS, 
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sty to make enquiries, 

and has since taken 

a great interest in the 

little pigs. —C. H. 

SECKER. 

THE COLOURING 
OF GOLDEN 
PHEASANTS 

[To THe Eprror 

Sir, — In Country 

Lire of April 4th you 

gave a brief reply re 

the colouring ot hen 
£0 lden pheasants 

Here is the sequel 

I transferred three 

hens to the larger 

aviary. The same 
afternoon the cock 
bird fell upon the 
most brilliantly 
coloured hen bird and 
pec ked her to death; 
at least, she was dying 

when discovered, Did 

he mistake her for 

one of his own sex 

and a rival? It is an interesting point. The others (including one of k 

brilliant colour) are all right.—FRepERIcK CowsLapt 


THE BILLY-GOAT’S PROGRESS 

[To tHe Epiror or “Country Liri 

Sir,—I venture to send you another photograph of the little billy-goat 
(Bellerophon) whose portrait when but a quarter of an hour old appeared in 





ALMOST A GROWN-UP. 


Country Lirt In it he is seen sampling his mother’s diet and wondering 
whether cabbage leaves will suit him as well as milk.—N. F. Duncan 


THE LEGEND OF THE FISHER-BOY. 
[To THe Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—I send you a photograph of the great fishes made to celebrate the 
Fish-God’s Festival, which is held every year. The Sea King dwells in a 
wonderful palace on the ocean floor, and all the fish peoples are his servitors, 
and sometimes his palace rises through the waves and is seen by mortal 
fishermen all rose and gleaming mother-o’-pearl. Perhaps those of your 
readers who do not know the story of the fisher-boy Urashima might ‘care 
to hear it, so I will endeavour to tell it from memory as Mr. Sakamoto, who 
took this photograph, told it to me. Once upon a time, many years ago, 
so many that no one can count them, a fisher-boy caught a turtle on his line 
and hauled it into his boat; but it seemed to look at him so pathetically 
that he spared it, and put it back into the sea, for he said, “ After all, the 
turtle is the longest lived of all creatures, and this has many years to live 

Why should I destroy so much happiness?” At sunrise the next morning, 
as he fished, a maiden, dressed in clinging green with a diadem in her sea green 
hair, rose from the ocean and came to him, calling him by name, ‘‘ Urashima ! 
Urashima!”’’ And he answered, “I am he.” And the maiden said, “ I 
am the daughter of the Dragon King, and it was I, a Princess of the Sea, 
whose life you spared when you spared the turtle. My father would thank 
you. Come with me!” And they got upon a turtle and travelled until 
sundown, though it seemed to Urashima but a little while because of the 
maiden. And against the setting sun they saw the towers of the Sea King’s 
palace, and approaching swiftly, entered in. One robed Urashima as a Royal 
Prince, and another offered him a chalice of the saki of the gods. Then the 
King thanked him and gave him his daughter to wife But after some days 
Urashima was troubled, and his wife desired to know what troubled him 
Then he hesitated, but said at last that he greatly desired just to see his 
parents to comfort them, for they would mourn him as lost. His wife in 
her turn looked sad, but said that he should go, and gave him a silver box, 
bidding him on no account to open it if he would see her again, and she bade 
him farewell weeping. Urashima travelled as he had come ; the way seemed 
long. He went to his home, but only a few stones marked the spot ; then he 
asked those he met where dwelt his father and his mother. Their speech 









: 
' 
’ 


had not heard of his father or his mother, 
had 
Then 


gave 


and they 
there 


seemed strange to him 


and of 


only a legend, Urashima 


For such are the days of the Gods 
still holding the casket the 


Urashima himself was because 


centuries before 
the beach 


vanished many 
Urashima returned t« Princess 


And 


bitterness he 


him in | 
opened 
said he, 
all illu- 
And the 
was nothing 
little 
rolled 
land 


ind was 


sion ?”’ 
casket 


Save A 


in 


vapour 
which away 
wind 


lost 


in the 


It was 


and the 


evening, 
fell 


rashima 


years 
upon { 
ind he 
dried up 
‘ ceeding age 
dust Fi 


contained 


shrivelled, 
with ex 
, and fell to 
r the casket 
the breath 
immortality that 


had 


him 


of 
the 
breathed 
These 

pened long, long ago ; 
but the still 
remember still 
Sea- 


Princess 
into 


things hap- 


people 
and 
keep sacred the 


God's feast, though 
not for many, THE FESTIVAL 


many years has 


any man seen the Sea-God’s palace rise beyond the sea.—WiLt1am Howarp 


OFF! 


* COUNTRY 


PATTENS 
lo tHe Epitor 
\ quaint reminder of the miry ways and primitive footwear of a century 


OF Lirt 
SIR 
ago is to be found over the south door of Stoke Albany Church, near Market 
Harborough It is a weather-beaten notice board, almost as ancient as the 
It reads Take Notice. Men 
their shoes and the women to take off their pattens before they 
fifty 
to the soles of which were affixed oval hoops of iron to raise them from 
the the Midlands 


would cause a loud, clattering noise on a flagged floor, the request of 


sundial above which it is placed are desired 


to st rape 


enter this church.” As recently as years ago pattens—rough wooden 


clogs, 
womenfolk of 


the ground—were in general use among 


As they 


the church authorities that they should be removed in the porch was not 
unreasonable The accom- 
panying photographs show 
the notice board and 


old 
to 
habitant of Lutterworth, now 


a pair of pattens which 


belonged a venerable in- 


deceased The illustration on 
the left shows the sole and the 
iron hoop, while the other 
shows the leather side pieces 
which they were 


the feet I. B 


and laces by 
secured to 


Twycross 
AN OLD HOSTELRY 
PERIL 


IN 





[To 
Sir,—lI 
the Old 
Middleton, 
y ou 
tion 


Epiror. | 
enclose a picture of 
Head Inn, 
near Manchester 
ask what 
there is 


A PAIR OF ANCIENT PATTENS. 


Boar’s 
may connec- 
between smoke 
Middleton 
but it is 
inn is a link 


grimed industrial 
and country life; 
because the old 
with the times when Middle- 
ton enjoyed an unspoilt rural 


life that many of us, who live 





perforce in its smoke, would 
fain prevent an act of de- 
struction. The house stands 
on the high road between 
Manchester and Rochdale, and 
faces the old Church of St 
Leonard’s, famous for its 
brasses, wooden belfry, 
its Flodden window and its 
memoria's of the Assheton 
family. Between them 
lies the public park, where 
IN STOKE ALBANY CHURCH. once the Middleton archers 
practised in readi- 


ness to fight under their overlord’s banner. If there be any beauty spot in 
Middleton, it is here, and not the least portion of it is the old black and white 
The house has not much recorded 
Sam Bamford, 


an ancestor of his helped the 


seventeenth century Boar’s Head Inn. 
history ; tradition says that Dick Turpin once stayed there 
the famous Middleton Radical, relates that 
Young Pretender’s men in the ’45 to establish a very temporary “ provisional 
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OF 


government 
of Middleton bought the place as the site for a Town Hall, and t} 


is how 
to see 
. 


THE 
y 


LIFE. 


" therein. The 


urgently required 


the old place vanish 





FISH GOD. 


, but they fear that a new Town H 
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inn is in danger. Years ago the Cor 


Many of the town councillors ar 
be erected or 
joming Cx 
without 
ance be Ing 
the 


iehitect 





old j 4 


has 

the thing ¢ 

and it is t 

that, in the 

lor de \ 
being pror 
the Corpora 
genius may 
pro ble I 


ence 


tion 


member 
Middlet 
Council are 
clastic u 
but they 

port in t 
They need 
impressed 


that it 
the public 
the old pl 


go, and 
th 
with it 


an 1 


far to get a fresh site altogether fur the Town Hall and leave th« 


Head I 


nn alone in its glory. 


-James W. BENTLEY. 


[We hope the councillors are business men enough to see that 





old building like the inn should be regarded as one of 


assets 


SIR, 


* One Way of Ploughing, 
As I stated then, Mr. Thomas Clark’s cottage dates from 1677, and 


of the 


seems little doubt that it will continue to stand as a monument 
workmanship and good material for another two or three centuries.—A. | 





LATE 


THE OLD BOAR’S 
Ep 
A SMAI 
To tHe Et 


local red stone 


XVII. CENTURY 


which you published in your issue for J 


The exterior, 


Liang 


HEAD AT MIDDLETON. 


Middlet 





L HOLDER’S HOUSE 


TOR OF “ CouNTRY LiF? 


I send you a photograph of the cottage referred to in my) 






at all events, is delightful, ar 
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